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“The World’s Leading Publishers of 
Catholic Reference Works Exclusively” 


Present... 


NEGRO CATHOLIC WRITERS, 1900 - 1944, 
by Sister Mary Anthony, R.S.M. Provides first-hand 
biographies of 75 Negro Catholic writers, with a fully 
annotated bibliography of the writings of each. There 
are many fine works surveying the work of the Church 
for the Negro. Here is the one work which shows the 
other side of the picture—the reaction of the Negro to 
the cultural influence of the Church. Cloth bound; 
gold stamped; large, clear type. $2.20. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO, 
1944-1945. The sixth revised and enlarged edition 
of your standard biographical dictionary. Includes 
first-hand biographies of more than 5,000 living 
American authors, educators, scientists, diplomats, 
artists, editors, clerical and lay leaders, etc. The last 
edition for the duration, and limited. So hurry your 
order in. $6.50. 

_ * 2 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC CONVERT 
AUTHORS, by Brother David, C.S.C. A com- 
plete and readable survey of the life and writings of 
the American authors who have become Converts from 
the founding of the Republic until the present year. 
With bibliographies and chronological tables. Preface 
by John Moody. Cloth bound; gold stamped; large, 


clear type. $2.75. 
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THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 
Friendly, informal, autobiographical chapters by the 
favorite Catholic writers of our time, in the different 
fields of literature and from the various countries. 
Each author’s chapter is accompanied by his portrait 
and followed by a list of his books. Two series now 
ready; a third in press. Each over 300 pages; cloth- 
bound; jacket in colors. Each series $2.20. 


* * o* 


THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 
volume one; 1888-1940; paper, $15.25; leather- 
cloth, $20.00 


THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 
volume two, 1940-1944; cloth only, $10.00 


The Guide is an author-subject-title index in one 
straight alphabetical order, with biographical and 
critical notes and references, of books and pamphlets, 
by Catholic authors or of particular Catholic interest, 
published originally or in revised edition, in any 
language and in any country, during the years 
1888-1940 and 1940-1944. 

The Guide is a subscription work, available only 
from the Publishers. Volumes one and two may be 
purchased separately. 

* * * 
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This Publishing Business 
Religions and Religion 
The man of two hundred years hence who has to write a 
thesis on twentieth-century religion will have much fun 
(if in that happy future fun is allowed to creep into theses) 
about the devastation wrought by Comparative Religion 
in the simple faith of college students. The young Christian 
comes to college, believing, shall we say, in baptismal re- 
generation. He learns that ritual cleansing is mentioned in 
the Upanishads, the Rig-Veda, the Zend-Avesta, the Code 
of Hamurabi and Aesop’s Fables; and that water figured 
in the religious exercises of the ancient Egyptians, the 
Druids, the Australian Kamilaroi, the Iroquois and the 
Dog-Men of Darfur. These instances are chosen a little 
wildly, but wildness is of the essence of Comparative 
Religion: besides, the Professor would almost certainly not 
know a Upanishad if he saw one and hasn’t a notion where 
Darfur is. Anyhow, the student instantly drops his belief 
in baptism and goes in for Companionate Marriage. 
Comparative Religion is wrecker-in-chief for the faith of 
our own generation as Darwinism for the two generations 
before ours. Nor can it be said that Catholic writers have 
met it with any dazzling success. With one or two excep- 
tions, they have concentrated on showing the uniqueness 
of Christianity by watering-down the resemblances of other 
religions; and this is a weary, endless task: because, with 
three or four thousand years and three or four thousand 
races to play about with, research is always bringing new 
resemblances to light; and each new resemblance has to be 
watered down afresh, to the discouragement of the Catholic 
teacher and the derision of the pupil. 
In THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND Otto Karrer, a 
German priest living in Switzerland, lifts the whole ques- 
tion on to a different plane. He teaches quite simply that 
because man is everywhere man, and God is always God: 
and because man’s striving towards God is something God 
will never leave unassisted: there will and must be, in all 
religions whatsoever, true values—that is to say, resem- 
blances to Christianity. What would really be shocking 
would be the picture of man reaching out to God in all his 
thousands of religions, and God ignoring him. 


The uniqueness of Christianity does not depend on God’s 
having ignored the countless millions who have lived and 
died before it or outside it: it does not depend at all on 
what Christianity teaches or practices: it depends on the 
uniqueness of the Incarnation, on the Godhead of Our Lord 
and the organic relation of the Church to Him. Obviously, 
what is absent or incomplete elsewhere will find its com- 
pleteness here: but the one thing by which Christianity is 
incomparable is its organic relation to God-made Man. 
Thus we have the two related truths: the One True Re- 
ligion founded by God; and the myriad religions made by 
men and, because they represented a striving for God, aided 
by Him and therefore in various measures showing forth 
true beliefs about God and religious practices in harmony 
with the deepest nature of man. 

Once the religions of mankind are seen like this the diffi- 
culties vanish. Since the uniqueness of Christianity no 
longer depends upon the deficiencies of other religions, the 
discovery of new resemblances outside cannot affect our 
belief in the Church: and does deepen our sense of God’s 
love for man and His providence working in all mankind. 
Dr. Karrer’s book thus truly marks an epoch. It came to 
us with the recommendation of Karl Adam, and it does 
for the relation of the other religions to Christianity what 
The Spirit of Catholicism did for the relation of the other 
Christian bodies to the Catholic Church. (F.J.S., 
RELIGIONS OF MANKIND by Orro Karrer ‘$2.75 

At your bookseller’s or 


Sheed & Ward ° 63-5 Av. N.Y.C. 3 


























COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Bitter Lessons. The most despicable in a long life of 
brutalities is Hitler’s unwillingness to surrender. Surely, he 
knows now that continued resistance is impossible, yet he 
must submit his people to futile destruction. Up to even a 
short time ago, there may have been a few Germans who still 
believed in him. Now, without exception, the German people 
must be forced to the determination that never again shall 
the Hitler gang or any similar gang be allowed to gain con- 
trol over them in the name of nationalism. In the very first 
days of the regime, the German Bishops warned the people 
that “every abuse of authority leads to its own weakening 
and deterioration, every injustice brings its punishment for 
the government as well as for the people.” At long last the 
Germans can weigh their leaders in the scale recommended 
by the Bishops as early as 1933: “Neither men of nimble 
adaptation, nor opportunists taking advantage of a favor- 
able situation are the best citizens of a nation, but rather 
those men of conviction and character who put all their 
conscience and devotion into service.” Since in great part 
exaggerated nationalism has been responsible for all the 
bloodshed of the war, the whole world might well heed the 
words that the German people would not listen to while yet 
there was time: “While we love our race and country, we 
never forget the ties that bind us to other nations and na- 
tional families, and we think of the great, world-wide King- 
dom of God on earth, which our Saviour has destined to in- 
clude all men without distinction as to language or time, 
nation or race.” That is the basis upon which any lasting 
peace must necessarily be built. 


Returning Heroes. It was like a chapter out of the life of 
Saint Isaac Jogues. A ragged, emaciated, unkempt figure 
ran the door bell of a religious house. He looked like a soldier 
who might have been AWOL on a long, long spree. Actually 
he had just returned from three years in a Japanese concen- 
tration camp. His weight in three years had dropped from 
180 to 110 pounds. Like many others he had resigned him- 
self to death by starvation or by shooting. He had just flown 
in from the Philippine Islands and was still wearing the 
costume of his imprisonment. Some other missionaries, ghosts 
of their former selves, had to wait in San Francisco until 
clothes could be sent them to replace the patched and soiled 
khaki that had survived three years of imprisonment, of 
work in rice paddies under a blazing sun, of dirty work in 
prisons, work designed to degrade. Other missionaries will 
follow them, unwillingly repatriated, because their health 
could stand no more, because they had been bombed and 
burned out of their mission homes. They all have stories to 
tell, but for the most part they will not tell those stories, 
for each story would be a self-glorification, and they want 
no glorification. The only story they will tell is the suffering 
and need of their people, and the huge task of rebuilding that 
their poverty must undertake. They all hope to return to 
their work, and very shyly (for to beg is a painful thing) 
they will be telling that only American generosity can make 
possible their return and the work that awaits their doing 
in a hundred and one devastated missions. In all our generous 
giving, let us not forget the claim which the impoverished 
missions can rightly make upon us. 


Religious Groups and the Charter. When Catholics, in 
this country and abroad, insist that a lasting peace can be 
achieved only through some form of general security organi- 


zation, but that such an organization must recognize certain 
basic principles of justice and fraternity, they are not speak- 
ing for themselves alone. A recent study made by represen- 
tatives of leading Protestant, Jewish and Catholic agencies 
concerned with the religious aspects of the future Charter 
of the United Nations, and released on April 5, analyzed 
different religious statements made on this subject and regis- 
tered agreement on the recommendations needed to “support 
and improve the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a world 
organization.” A ten-point map of their conclusions em- 
phasized again the issues relating to moral principles, revision 
of agreements, disarmament procedure, etc., which have 
been urged already in America. The last two points read as 
follows: 


The Charter should include an international bill of 
rights, and provide for a commission or commissions to 
protect and further the rights and liberties of the indi- 
vidual and of racial, religious and cultural groups, 
especially those uprooted by war or oppression. 

The Charter should provide for a commission to 
supervise the administration of mandated territories and 
to promote the advancement of non-self-governing 
peoples toward economic well being, cultural develop- 
ment and political responsibility. 

The conferees of San Francisco may believe in religion or 
not but, whatever their personal ideas, they are face to face 
with a mounting wave of unanimity among those who 
worship God, as to the fundamental requirements of a just 
world order. 
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Vinson for Byrnes. On April 2 the White House an- 
mounced that President Roosevelt had accepted the resigna- 
tion of James F. Byrnes as Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, and had named Fred M. 
Vinson to succeed him. Mr. Byrnes, it will be recalled, left 
the Supreme Court in 1942 to assume control of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization. In May of the following year, 
appointed head of the newly-created Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, he found himself possessed of almost dictatorial power 
over the domestic economy. From that day until his resigna- 
tion, Judge Byrnes carried a burden of responsibility second 
only to that of the President himself. Now that he is leaving 
public service, it can be said without much danger of 
disagreement that he vindicated the great confidence which 
the President and the Congress reposed in him. While this 
Review occasionally differed with him, notably on the 
necessity of a manpower draft and, toward the end, over 
his seemingly too great deference to military advisers, we 
found it easy for the most part to support him. With the 
President, the Congress and the vast majority of his fellow 
citizens, we regret to see him go. In the conduct of his 
office he was ever mindful of the sacrifices of our fighting 
men, and he kept constantly before him the good of the 
country as a whole. Judge Byrnes has established a precedent 
which his successor, Mr. Vinson, will be wise to follow. 


Trade Agreements Act. In the interest aroused by the 
coming United Nations Conference at San Francisco, there 
is some danger that the public will not give due attention 
to the fine message on tariffs which the President sent to 
Congress on March 26. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, passed originally in 1934 and renewed on three occa- 
sions since that time, expires in June of this year, and Mr. 
Roosevelt took the occasion to stress the need for economic 
collaboration among nations. ““We cannot succeed,” he as- 
serted, going to the heart of the question, “in building a 
peaceful world unless we build an economically healthy 
world.” This means in the concrete that the attempt begun 
in 1934 to reduce the barriers against world trade must be 
strengthened and enlarged. Under the original Act, the 
United States entered into trade agreements with twenty- 
eight countries, reducing its barriers against their exports in 
return for a reduction of their barriers against our exports. 
These agreements, the President contended, “have contrib- 
uted to prosperity and good feeling here and in the other 
contracting countries.” Accordingly he requested the Con- 
gress to extend the Act for another three years and to lib- 
eralize the Executive’s authority to reduce our tariffs on a 
quid pro quo basis. While it is yet too early to forecast the 
fate of the President’s proposal, it is already clear that the 
Act will not be renewed without a difficult struggle. This 
time the selfish interests which throve on the old log-rolling 
systern of tariff-making may be joined by a strong group in 
Congress which believes in lowering the barriers against 
world trade but is jealous of the powers granted to the 
President under the Trade Agreements Act. This develop- 
ment will bear careful watching. 


Reform Needed. The twin investigation of the food 
shortage by special committees of the House and Senate 
emphasizes again the necessity for reforming some tradi- 
tional, but wasteful, Congressional procedures. In view of 
conflicting reports about the causes of certain food shortages, 
an investigation by Congress is obviously in order; and such 
an investigation, properly conducted, might achieve some 
constructive results. It might show, for instance, that the 
black market is partly responsible for many consumer head- 
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aches, and that the black market is thriving partly because 
Congress has not provided the OPA with sufficient funds 
for effective enforcement of price ceilings. But why two 
separate committees to do the same job? “What can the 
gentleman’s committee do,” asked Rep. Flannagan, of Vir- 
ginia, in the course of debate over a resolution to set up a 
special House committee to look into the food shortage, 
“that the Senate committee cannot and will not do?” The 
answer of Rep. Anderson, of New Mexico, that the Senators 
represent States, the Representatives districts, is only par- 
tially satisfactory. It does not explain why a joint committee 
could not do the job as efficiently as two separate commit- 
tees, with less expense to taxpayers, and with less waste of 
time to important private and government officials called 
on to testify. 


Russo-Japanese Break. What the world has been asking 
since the Yalta Conference—would the Soviet Union de- 
nounce its non-aggression pact with Japan—was answered 
on April 5 when the Russian Foreign Minister presented to 
the Japanese Ambassador at Moscow the statement that the 
neutrality pact signed on April 13, 1941, had “‘lost its sense.” 
The pact, however, has a year more to run and there is no 
ground for assuming that the action of April 5 necessarily 
means that Russia will declare war on Japan. Correspondents 
abroad are careful to emphasize that the declaration of inten- 
tion not to renew offers no sure clue to future events. 


Curtain Call. Theatregoing for most of us is a pleasure; 
for some rarer individuals it is a duty. These are the critics, 
whose task it is to follow the stage week after week, evalu- 
ating, pointing out trends, praising, warning, guiding taste. 
When the critic can combine the two aspects of work and 
pleasure, then he qualifies to be the truest critic of all. It is 
to the very lasting credit of Miss Elizabeth Jordan that her 
task of weekly reviewing has been a pleasure, a labor of love. 
Her love was twofold, for America and for the theatre, 
and for twenty-two years that young and buoyant spirit 
was manifest in her columns. She is one of the veteran 
theatre critics of the country and though the scene of her 
criticisms was, as it must have been, the New York stage, 
her urbane, friendly and experienced column was read na- 
tionwide. It is with sincere gratitude and regret that 
AMERICA announces that, with this week’s issue, Miss Jordan 
terminates her long service as our drama ctitic. We hope 
to welcome, however, occasional articles from her on the 
theatre world; her wealth of experience and keen interest, 
though not appearing week by week, may still continue to 
enliven our columns. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING THE WEEK ending April 2, the Allies on the 
west German front made such great progress as to raise 
strong hopes that German resistance would not last much 
longer. 

On a 250-mile-wide front along the Rhine, American, 
British, Canadian and French troops had crossed the river 
and advanced as much as 100 miles into the heart of Ger- 
many. Opposition met was scattered and varying—from 
slight to fanatic. Maximum advance has been in the north 
leading towards Berlin. 

The great success of the Allies has been due to their 
armored troops—British and American. Gaps punched by 
the artillery through the German defense lines enabled these 
armored troops to pass on into German rear areas. There 
they spread out and, doubling back, cut off the enemy 
forces left behind them. 

The armored troops did not stop on the way to attack forts 
or defended cities; these were detoured, and left to infantry 
troops to attack later. The armored kept going until they 
had a line built—far back of the former front, and which 
faced west—against German troops in their old positions or 
on the way back. 

The maneuver of the Allied armor has been possible 
because of absence of German armor. There does not seem 
to have been much—nothing nearly large enough to tackle 
the strong armored columns of the Allies. While armor led 
the advance, credit is due to the slower infantry divisions 
that followed, fighting hard to round up thousands of Ger- 
man troops. The Air Force did the scouting, locating the 
Germans and attacking them whenever possible. It has been 
a great and successful campaign. ° 

Far away in the Pacific, a new operation has been com- 
menced by the landing of American troops on Okinawa, one 
of the Ryukyu Islands. Okinawa is only 325 miles from 
Japan, while Iwo is 650 miles away. 

A chain of posts is being forged around Japan to provide 
bases from which to bomb Japan to destruction and to cut 
off Japanese supplies. It is hoped thus to reduce Japan, pos- 
sibly without having to undertake an invasion of the home 
islands themselves. A powerful British fleet is aiding in the 
current campaign. Cort. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


ONE OF THE commonest things being said around Wash- 
ington in these pre-San Francisco days is that the trouble 
with us in our dealings with Britain and Russia is that we 
have nothing to ask for—nothing that we want for our- 
selves. On the face of it, that is true, of course, for if we 
did want to hog the world, we could at least keep the others 
from getting all they want. 

What the saying really means, however, is that the idealist 
in this world is at a disadvantage, and may I say, to forestall 
objections, that by an idealist I mean one who is not exclu- 
sively looking for his own interests, but sees them as part 
of the common good, which he seeks directly. If we are 
becoming disillusioned, then that means we must have 
cherished illusions, and the only illusion in point could be 
that we thought it was possible to achieve the common good 
and justice. 

Senator Vandenberg is obviously going to put himself 
out as the leader of those who want to see justice inserted 
as the primary aim of the new world organization. In this 
he will find allies in France, Belgium and Latin America, 
all of which, as countries with a Catholic culture, realize 
that peace without justice is not distinguishable from a state 
of tyranny. 

Behind our disillusionment, therefore, it is possible, it seems 
to me, to see a solid ground of hope in the national reaction 
against realism (which means political immorality), once 
the country saw what realism really means in action. It 
may be that, in the minds of many who sign the Charter, 
inserting justice will be putting in a word and nothing else, 
but it will not be hypocrisy, but an implicit, if unwilling, 
admission that there is a world conscience, and that it must 
be heeded. 

So from here it begir> to look as if justice will be the 
rallying cry of the truly democratic forces at San Francisco 
and, if so, that may be the means to rescue us from the 
national degradation which public opinion is clearly begin- 
ning to feel is the only certain result of Yalta. But there 
are indications that San Francisco may not have the im- 
portance we thought it would, especially if other countries 
besides Russia send only their ambassadors. 

Wirrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


THE BUILDING was an historical landmark. It was filled 
with scientific equipment, almost irreplaceable. Unfortu- 
nately it had been taken over by the Japanese, and word 
somehow got to the Superior of the Religious who owned 
the building that the Japanese were using it as a gasoline and 
ammunition dump. Without hesitation he passed the word 
on to the American Army. “The building is yours,” he 
said, “Do what you must with it.” The building is no more. 
> The Most Rev. Gerald Shaughnessy, S.M., Bishop of 
Seattle, called upon all his people to pray earnestly “for the 
success of the San Francisco conference that God may be 
present and His blessing be upon it.” The Most Rev. John 
J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, will be celebrant of 
a Solemn Pontifical Mass to mark the opening of the Con- 
ference, and is also sponsor of a mass meeting to be held in 
San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium on April 18. 

> The National Federation of Catholic College Students has 
recommended to all Catholic colleges a crusade of prayer to 
the Holy Ghost that Christian principles may prevail in the 
decisions of the San Francisco meeting. 


> “In the name of God and humanity,” Osservatore Romane 
called upon Germany to cease its futile resistance and put an 
end to useless slaughter. 

P Urging that Canadian cooperatives remain free from 
excess-profits and income taxes, the Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady 
of Antigonish called cooperation “a buffer between the indi- 
vidual and the omnipotent state. It is the last great demo- 
cratic obstacle in the way of complete statism. Business men 
should not only permit it but should help the people to form 
cooperatives to help themselves.” 

P According to Religious News Service, the Russian Pon- 
tifical College in Rome has just published a Russian edition 
of the Gospels, edited by the Rev. Joseph Schweigl, S.J., 
one of the professors of the College. 

> The Committee on National Family Week fears that the 
American home “may become our greatest war casualty,” 
because “half our wartime marriages are threatening to end 
in divorce,” and “juvenile delinquency due to parental 
neglect is reaching an all-time high.” National Family Week 
will be observed from May 6 to 13. Lours E. SULLIVAN 
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WHAT FATE 
FOR DISARMAMENT? 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


AFTER HIS RETURN from Yalta, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain hinted in Parliament that any sweeping world- 
wide disarmament such as that attempted after the last war 
was not included in the intentions of the Big Three. Several 
days later, at a press conference, President Roosevelt said 
he had hopes that such a secure peace will follow the war 
that the Allies could gradually cut down their armaments. 
This was as though to correct an erroneous impression cre- 
ated by Mr. Churchill. The confusion resulting from these 
conflicting—or at least obscure—statements is disquieting 
to those who had nurtured some hopes that the future 
world would see more of law and less of force as a result of 
the lessons of our age. Many of those who thought that a 
program of progressive disarmament was an agreed war aim 
are now wondering just what chances there are for “relief 


from the crushing burden of armaments.” 
BACKGROUND OF Hope 


A review of our official policy on this subject is very 
enlightening. The Atlantic Charter, adhered to by all the 
United Nations, promises “they will aid and encourage all 
other practicable measures which will lighten for peace-lov- 
ing peoples the crushing burden of armaments.” By the Mos- 
cow Declaration the representatives of four major Powers 
promised “‘to cooperate with one another to bring about a 
general practicable agreement with respect to reduction of 
armaments in the postwar period.” The Fourth Freedom is 
Freedom from Fear—by a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments so that no nation may be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression anywhere in the world. 

Collective security itself is justified on the plea that it will 
make possible reduction of armaments by reducing inter- 
national tension, so that even aside from the hopes held out 
to us during the dark mid-war days our present policy of 
collaboration for security should demand progressive dis- 
armament. And in fact Secretary Hull thus described the 
inner notion of collective security when he said: “Inter- 
national cooperative action must include eventual adjust- 
ment of national armaments in such a manner that the rule 
of law cannot be successfully challenged, that the burden 
of armaments may be reduced to a minimum.” 

In spite of our explicit promises and the very purpose of 
international cooperative action, there is now cause to won- 
der whether we are losing our way on the road to a more 
just world order. The terms of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals are strangely non-committal. It is reported that at 
Dumbarton Oaks the British objected to any statement on 
disarmament. The position recently taken by Mr. Churchill 
tends to confirm this report. In any event there is no ex- 
plicit commitment to even the ideal of progressive disarma- 
ment in the proposals. The General Assembly is empowered 
to consider the “principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments.” The Security Council is desig- 
nated as the authority to initiate and approve specific plans. 
But nowhere is the Organization or its members committed 
to the principle itself. Disarmament is not mentioned in 
Chapter I among the Purposes even as a starry ideal. In the 
principles listed in Chapter II the closest approach to this 
theme is the obligation which the members assume to “re- 
frain in their international relations from the threat or use 
of force in amy manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
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the organization,” along with the obligation to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means. 

What is the explanation for this cooling of enthusiasm 
among the Powers toward what was once an accepted and 
agreed aim? One reason is the unhappy experiences of pre- 
war efforts at disarmament. Another alleged reason is the 
recollection of how the Nazis exploited the Allies’ failure to 
disarm after the last war in spite of their pledges. It is con- 
tended that we should not make promises that later can be 
exploited by trouble-makers. A third, more valid, reason is 
the new emphasis on military sanctions and the three-Power 
constellation at the core of the Security Council. 


A Time To PERSEVERE 


The failure of the efforts to produce disarmament between 
the two wars is no excuse for abandoning one of the Four 
Freedoms, no more than the failure of the League of Na- 
tions was an excuse for not starting out again at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. As for the dangers of giving a handle to would-be 
promoters of international unrest, we are making a lot of 
other promises in the new world charter that equally with 
disarmament can be exploited by agitators oi the future. 
If commitments are a potential source of trouble, the solu- 
tion lies not in avoiding commitments but in keeping them. 

It is the peace-enforcing function of the new world 
organization that is at the base of a de-emphasis on dis- 
armament. It is a difficult, though not quite contradictory 
task, to adjust a program of eventual disarmament into a 
program of putting force at the disposal of the world com- 
munity against aggressors. Admittedly the Sword is destined 
to play a new role in world affairs. In their Statement on 
International Order the Bishops wrote: “In the maintenance 
of peace it is reasonable that the organization have at its 
disposal resources for coercing outlaw nations even by mili- 
tary measures.” And in his Address of Sept. 1, 1944, the 
Holy Father said: “The threat of the sword may appear 
inevitable even after the conclusion of peace, in order to 
safeguard within legally necessary and morally justified limits 
the observance of just obligations and prevent attempts at 
new conflicts.” 

While acknowledging the present need of endowing the 
international security organization with adequate military 
resources, we cannot allow ourselves to lose sight of the 
ultimate objectives at which we hope to arrive, least of all 
in these days when the emphasis is all in the other direction. 
Unfortunately there are signs in many quarters that this 
goal is in fact being lost sight of..When you find ardent 
supporters of world collaboration coming out flat-footedly 
for a big Navy and universal peacetime military training 
for 1,200,000 boys a year and bases all over the world, you 
wonder what they had in mind in proposing world organ- 
ization as the remedy of the traditional ills of the old world 
of Power politics. Such an alJ-out military program is dan- 
gerous to voice in the presence of nations that have just 
recently taken the sawdust trail. The temptation to back- 
slide into Power politics, made so alluring by legitimizing 
heavy armaments on the score of “keeping the peace of the 
world,” will perhaps prove too strong unless pinned down 
by explicit commitments to the principle of disarmament. 

Although some outspoken supporters of world organiza- 
tion have taken a timid, ambiguous stand on our attitude 
toward future disarmament, there is at least one notable 
leader who has not hesitated to hew to the line consistently. 
This is Senator Joseph H. Ball, of Minnesota. On several 
occasions this pioneer in the Senate’s policy favoring Ameri- 
can participation in a world organization, has spoken his 
mind clearly. For instance, in Collier’s of March 10 he wrote: 














The only alternative to collective security is national 
isolation, for which we would pay with universal mili- 
tary conscription, a tremendous and growing arma- 
ment burden, a continuation of all the government 


controls necessary for total preparedness, and almost 
certainly, at the end, another great war. This is not an 


alternative. It would be national suicide. 

Senator Ball thus sums up the logic of America’s new-found 
orientation to international collaboration. It is the hope 
of avoiding the burdens of an independent defense system 
that motivates us in seeking security through organization. 
Others of his fellows in the same fight have not preserved 
such an unswerving course. Their silence, and the silence of 
Dumbarton Oaks, and the blunt words of Churchill make 
us ask: What prospect does Dumbarton Oaks offer to us for 
relief from the crushing burden of armaments? 


Ir Is Not Too Late 


There is yet no certain answer to this question. Though 
force is not outlawed in the new world to come, but only 
harnessed to the law and made an instrument of the law 
and of justice, the solution of world disorder lies essentially 
is de-emphasizing the role of the sword in international 
relations. We have no unequivocal signs as yet that this 
concept of the changing role of force is clearly understood 
by the major Powers (including our own). Every effort 
should be made at this juncture to strengthen the factors 
that tend to bring law and peaceful processes into a more 
favorable position, and to diminish the factors that may 
tend to orient the new world system toward a new form 
of sublimated Power politics. 

At this stage of public discussion it is important that the 
general aims of international organization are not lost sight 
of while we are boggling about technical details or distracted 
by current political anxieties, however grave. The future of 
disarmament is very much in the balance. In this crucial, 
fluid period, American public opinion should press this mat- 
ter upon the attention of our delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference. 


FEPC—A CHALLENGE 
TO DEMOCRACY 


RICHARD J. ROCHE 


A STEADY JOB which pays wages is a very important 
thing. Very few people are able to live without using their 
hands and brains in exchange for money. Without a job, 
most men may not eat; without a decent job paying rela- 
tively decent wages a man cannot live anywhere but in a 
slum, cannot keep the ravages of disease from his home, 
cannot hope to plan for his children any brighter future 
than the drab, hand-to-mouth existence which is his own. 

Most working people, many politicians and even some 
business men have at last come to the Christian—and Papal 
—point of view: that since man is bound to lead a good 
life, and since a decent job with decent pay is at present a 
practically necessary means to a good life, there is a right 
to work, to use one’s skills for just wages which will sup- 
port a man and his family in decent comfort. 

Recent years have seen this right extended, at least in 
theory, to workingmen in general. Yet here in the United 
States, many of those who have come to recognize the funda- 
mental nature of this right to work are failing—out of a 
false self-interest—to recognize the fact that this same prin- 


ciple applies to the minority-group workingman (notably 
the Negro) exactly as it applies to all workingmen, or to 
workingmen in 

Rt is not necessary to prove that the Negro worker has 
been the special object of the denial of the right to work. 
That is known to all of us. It has also become known to us 
that even a war-induced shortage of white manpower in the 
face of a most grave international situation could not break 
down the barriers to any appreciable degree, not only in 
industry, but also in many branches of government. 


Quairiep But BLack 


As an example in point, there is the case of the large and 
extremely important Federal agency which, not long after 
the outbreak of the war, was engaged in most vital war 
research. The research was impeded by a lack of skilled 
electro-chemists. A young man, a university graduate with 
specialized knowledge in the very field of research, was sent 
to the agency by a Federal referral office. The young man 
was a Negro. But the personnel officer of the agency shook 
his head sadly when the young man presented himself: “I’m 
so sorry, but the position has been filled.” The Negro chem- 
ist left. 

He had forgotten, however, to obtain the personnel offi- 
cer’s signature to his admission slip, and discovered that he 
was not allowed to leave the building. So he went back to 
get it. The sign on the door read “Enter,” so he entered. 
The personnel officer was talking on the telephone and did 
not even look up. He was saying: “ .. . the best qualifica- 
tions I have seen in a long, long time. Just what we need. 

. Yes, would have hired him on the spot if he could only 
erase his color.” 

Because there was a President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice (FEPC) the Negro chemist soon obtained 
the position, and vital war research, halted by a false labor 
shortage, went forward once more. 

There is no doubt that this FEPC was not set up with the 
whole-hearted approval of the American people, nor with 
the united support of the majority (Democratic) party, nor 
was it even established from an unalloyed sense of justice on 
the part of the Administration. There was a large dose of 
the pragmatic in its founding: the knowledge that the war 
effort was being seriously hampered by discrimination plus 
the effects of pressure brought to bear by interested citi- 
zens and civic groups. It was established by an original 
Executive Order (8802) which was not very strong and, in 
addition, not too clear. Even the amending Executive Order 
(9346) under which the FEPC now operates is open to 
interpretation on certain very important points, and still 
does not give the Committee any powers which are really 
effective in practice. 

If you search the pages of the Congressional Record you 
will discover that last Summer, during Senate debate on the 
FEPC, a Democratic Senator from the South gave vent to 
some very impassioned phrases in which he characterized the 
FEPC as the “most powerful . . . ruthless” of New Deal 
agencies. Of course this was oratory which would look good 
to prejudiced voters back in the home State. But was it 
truth? Examine the Executive Orders under which the 
FEPC operates. The plain fact of the matter is that the 
FEPC cannot seize anything, cannot even stop anything— 
it can only investigate, judge, attempt to conciliate and, 
that failing, finally request the President or some Congres- 
sionally established agency to do the stopping for it. This is 
overwhelmingly demonstrated by too many cases to need 
proof. 

But, to put the matter beyond argument, look at what 
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happened to the proven cases of flagrant discrimination 
involving certain railroads and railway-labor unions. The 
FEPC, after trying in vain for months to negotiate an 
adjustment, finally passed the matter on to the President— 
and the President created the special Stacey Committee, 
whose original purpose was to effect a just settlement of the 
cases. More than a year has passed now since the Stacey 
Committee took over, and some people are beginning to 
wonder if it is not the intent of the Stacey Committee to 
put the matter on ice forever. That is not good government. 
Rather than having a “powerful” and “ruthless” FEPC, it 
seems that we have some business enterprises and some labor 
unions more powerful than the Federal Government. 


FEPC’s THREE-YEAR RECORD 


Yet, in the less than three years of its effective existence, 
the FEPC has, by peaceful negotiation and with the help of 
some friendly business men and some friendly labor unions, 
adjusted thousands of cases. This has been done in almost 
all instances without riots, without strikes or publicity. 

Most of us agree that “government by executive order” 
is something which is at times necessary, but which is dan- 
gerous and can be overdone. We are also agreed that it is 
the duty of the Congress to pass laws which are just and 
necessary. Since the right to work, as outlined, is fundamen- 
tal, and since this right has been flagrantly denied to the 
Negro (13,000,000 Negroes), it seems that we have here a 
pressing need for Congressional action. In this case a law of 
Congress would both fulfil a duty of Congress and eliminate 
the necessity for what has been a very controversial (but 
much maligned) Executive Order. 

Shortly before the last national elections the Republican 
Party announced that it had seen the justice of the minority 
worker’s case and that it had also seen the necessity for 
speedy and effective Congressional action. It pledged itself 
to such action. Seemingly the Administration and its Demo- 
cratic supporters saw the same facts when the anti-dis- 
crimination Executive Orders were issued. It is too much 
to hope, of course, that what is known as the Southern 
Bloc in Congress has also seen the light; but even without 
the aid of that bloc it seems that, given forthright good 
faith on the part of the duly elected representatives of the 
American people, a very safe majority of Senators and 
Representatives is committed to the support of just and in- 
telligent legislation designed to insure every worker’s ‘right 
to consideration for employment for which he possesses the 
skill and qualifications. 


Nort Just a War NEED 


The present FEPC is a war agency erected under the war 
powers of the President. The war was the occasion which 
necessitated an attempt to give employment opportunity to 
qualified minority-group workers. But the war was not, is 
not and cannot be the basis for the right of the minority 
worker to decent employment opportunity. War does not 
change the basic principles of morality and justice. The 
right of the minority worker existed before the war (al- 
though it was not generally recognized), it exists during the 
war (when it is partially recognized), and it will exist after 
the war, despite the fact that many may then want to deny 
it. On the other hand, in the light of all experience with 
discrimination in employment, it may be said with almost 
equal certitude that the injustice which existed before the 
war will flare to even greater intensity after the war— 
unless the Congress of the United States, which purports to 
represent all the people and to serve all the people, does 
something about it now. 
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There is now before the Congress such legislation. The 
bill is known officially as § 101. It aims to establish a perma- 
nent FEPC with rights and obligations outlined in law; 
actions taken under it will be subject to review by the 
Federal courts. The bill, as it now stands, is a sane, effective, 
constitutional piece of legislation. If America is to keep 
faith with the Democratic Credo it is supposed to have, that 
bill must pass. If the Congress is to keep faith with its own 
promises, that bill must pass without important revision or 
amendment; emaciated substitutes, such as the Taft effort, 
will not serve to keep Congressional honor clean. Support of 
S 101 is not action in behalf of minorities alone. It is to the 
interest of the nation as a whole. 


WHERE DO WE GO 


FROM HERE?—IV 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


READER: I have been doing some heavy thinking since 
our last session. It may please you to know that I agree with 
you that corporation executives who set price policies ought 
to take a broader, more social-minded view of their job. 
They ought always to bear in mind that business must 
generate the market which it aims, at a profit, to satisfy. 

Writer: I am sure that the number of businessmen who 
recognize that fact is growing. They recall that factories 
closed in the early ’thirties not because the masses of the 
people had no need of shoes and clothes and household fur- 
nishings, or had ceased to desire radios and automobiles, but 
because they had not the money to satisfy their needs and 
desires. Some of them are even willing to admit their re- 
sponsibility for this lack of purchasing power among the 
working masses. They gave too small a part of the income 
from production to the workers and too large a part to the 
stockholders. 

Reader: Well, a policy of low unit profits, which means 
low prices and/or high wages, would, as you say, tend to 
remedy this situation. It would help to redistribute income 
in such a way as to expand effective demand in the market- 
place, and this expanded demand would call forth expanded 
production. But you realize that a policy of low prices and 
full production would not be effective unless it were widely 
adopted by American business. 

Writer: Yes, that is the difficulty. Generally speaking, if 
one sector of business—automobiles for example—should 
adopt this policy while the rest of business persisted in fol- 
lowing the old formula of high unit profits and restricted 
production, there would soon be many more autos for sale 
than buyers. The trouble is that business as a whole feels 
that it cannot release the brakes and go full-speed ahead 
unless it is confident of a market for its goods. Yet, only by 
going full speed ahead, by paying good wages and selling at 
the lowest possible price, will there be a good market for its 
products. 

Reader: It’s a kind of vicious circle, isn’t it? 

Writer: Yes, and unless we can agree on means to break 
it, and soon, we are headed for serious trouble. I am one of 
those who believe that we cannot afford to run the risk of a 
major depression in the immediate postwar years. I think 
that such a depression would mean the end of our system 
of private enterprise and the end of our democracy. 

Reader: Aren’t you a bit of a pessimist? Don’t forget we 
came through the last depression without building barricades 


in the streets. 














Writer: But this time the situation will be different, be- 
cause eleven or twelve million GI Joes will be freshly back 
from the wars. I don’t expect them to accept large-scale 
unemployment with the relative meekness and apathy which 
we showed in the ‘thirties. If we don’t have an economic 
plan for a decent postwar world—a world that will seem 
to be some compensation for their sacrifices—they may take 
matters into their own young, tough and capable hands. 

Reader: May I suggest that you are selling business short? 
Look at all the planning that is going on today—the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the postwar schemes being hatched by every 
corporation which amounts to anything. 

Writer: Yes, | know. Such planning is fine and commend- 
able. I do not wish in the least to belittle it or discount it in 
any way. But is it sufficient? Can business maintain an econ- 
omy of abundance in the postwar years? How about the 
“vicious circle” you mentioned above? 

Reader: If labor’s duties were written into law, as its 
rights have been; if taxes were reduced so that a man would 
have some incentive to take a risk; if no new governmental 
restrictions were imposed and some of the old shackles were 
removed; if the burden of social security is not made too 
heavy—maybe then business would adopt low-price policies 
and provide the production and jobs which spell an economy 
of abundance. 

Writer: Omitting the little word “maybe,” that is a good 
statement of the kind of thinking prevalent in some busi- 
ness circles today. Frankly I don’t agree with it, even 
though I grant the great achievements of capitalism in rais- 
ing living standards during the past century and a half. 
I don’t agree with it for the very simple reason that never 
in the past has business been able to maintain an economy 
of full preduction and full employment. Periodically the 
system breaks down, with tragic results for most of our 
people. Why should I believe it can do so now? When a high 
jumper has failed every single time to clear the bar at six 
feet and one-half, only a reckless gambler would bet on his 
chances to make it on the next attempt. I refuse to gamble 
with the future of America. 

Reader: I expected you to say that, and I must admit that 
in saying it you are in fairly respectable company. Some 
years ago, I recall, Fortune Magazine said that “every busi- 
nessman who is not kidding himself knows that he does not 
know how to guarantee, without Government intervention, 
the markets with which alone his free competitive capital- 
ism can function.” 

Writer: In his new book, Full Employment in a Free 
Society, Sir William Beveridge sums up the economic justi- 
fication for this viewpoint in the following terms: 

Employment depends on spending, which is of two 
kinds—for consumption and for investment; what peo- 
ple spend on consumption gives employment. What 
they save, i.e. do not spend on consumption, gives em- 
ployment only if it is invested, which means not the 
buying of bonds or shares but expenditure in adding to 
capital equipment, such as factories, machinery or 
ships, or in increasing stocks of raw material. There is 
not in the unplanned market economy anything that 
automatically keeps the total of spending of both kinds 
at the point of full employment, that is to say, high 
enough to employ all the available labor. Adequate 
total demand for labor in an unplanned market econ- 
omy cannot be taken for granted. 


Reader: In other words, if we are to have a full-employ- 
ment economy it must be planned, and the editors of For- 
tune do not think that business can do the planning. 


Writer: Not the type of planning that is necessary. Or 
rather it does not have the resources which are needed to 
make the proper planning effective. 

Reader: Would you mind developing that point a bit? 

Writer: Gladly. Let us suppose that a condition of reason- 
ably full employment exists. For some reason which we shall 
not examine now, a downward trend sets in, and prospects 
for the next six months don’t look so good. In such circum- 
stances what would you, as a businessman, do? 

Reader: I'd start to cut costs. I’d lay men off or cut 
wages. I’d probably cut production. 

Writer: Why would you thus haul in the canvas and 
batten down the hatches? 

Reader: Because it would be good business. I can’t con- 
tinue to operate regardless of sales and profits and general 
economic conditions. 

Writer: I thank you for saying that and thus proving my 
point. You cannot operate regardless of general economic 
conditions because you do not have the financial resources 
to do so. And the same is true of business as a whole. But 
you realize that in cutting wages and production at the first 
sign of a downward trend in the economic cycle, you are 
only making matters worse? You are further diminishing 
the effective demand in the marketplace? 

Reader: I realize that, but what else would you have me 
do? Continue wages and production at full-employment 
levels when those levels are sinking? That’s what President 
Hoover asked business to do during the last depression, 1930, 
but we couldn’t keep it up very long. 

Writer: Under the circumstances there is nothing else 
that you can do. But now I wish to ask you two or three 
questions, and the first one is this: when a downward trend 
sets in, is it net true that the only way to stop it is to 
increase expenditures, either for consumer goods or for in- 
vestment? 

Reader: Yes, I suppose so. 

Writer: But in such circumstances will not business slow 
down, consumers become cautious and investors hold back? 

Reader: Of course. Say, I see where you are leading me. 
You are going to make me confess that, if a downward 
trend in the economic cycle is to be halted, only government 
can stop it, because only the government has the credit re- 
sources to buck the slump by making the necessary expendi- 
tures. 

Writer: Precisely. Do you not agree that this is true? 

Reader: I do. But you said at the start of these talks that 
you wanted a marketplace free from too much government 
interference. Now you seem to have argued yourself into a 
position where, if full production is to be the goal, you must 
accept State domination of the economy. 

Writer: I hope not. I hope that we can work out a rela- 
tionship between government and business that will leave 
business reasonably free to provide full employment. To 
work out such a relationship is the most important domestic 
job ahead of us. 

Reader: Come to think of it, President Allan Sproul, of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, said just about the 
same thing the other day. Discussing the need of raising 
private investment and consumer expenditures to unheard-of 
levels if we are to have full employment, he wrote: 

How this is to be brought about in ways consistent 

with the preservation of free enterprise, and what meas- 

ures of co-operation between government and business 
it will require, are questions deserving the most inten- 
sive study. 

Writer: Such intensive study is going on today, in labor, 
in business, in government. We need more of it, however, 
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and a greater sense of urgency, for the time may be shorter 
than we know. Which reminds me that we are not moving 
any too quickly ourselves, and the Editor’s patience, not to 
mention the patience of our faithful subscribers, may be 
approaching an explosive end. Next week, then, let us have 
a crack at the $64 question: what must government do to 
help private enterprise achieve and maintain an economy of 
full production and full employment? 
(To be continued.) 


THE FOREST WORKER 


MARK J. BOESCH 


IN THE SPRING the woodsman signs a contract. The 
woodsman is the average Forest-Service employe and he finds 
his employment in one of our large, national forests. The 
contract begins some time around the first of May. Accord- 
ing to its terms he agrees to work anywhere in one forest 
or, if occasion demands, anywhere that the Forest Service 
may wish him to work. His contract runs for a year. The 
stipulated pay runs from $1,260 to $1,800 per annum. That 
seems like a lot of money to him, and it is, but the catch is 
he does not make that much. For he is paid on that annual 
basis, but he is paid for only the months employed. When 
snow begins to fall along about October, he is laid off. 


THe Jos AND THE MAN 


Just what type of work does he do? Many people call this 
man a forest ranger. But the truth is, a forest ranger is a 
college-trained man of great responsibilities. The forest 
worker is a woodsman; he does not have a college education; 
he works under the forest ranger. 

In the Spring he starts out building trails. He joins a trail 
crew and, as the snows begin to melt, goes through the 
district with this crew, following the trails with axe and 
saw, making sure they are cleared for summer action. This 
is hard, robust work. But he is a hard, robust man. He 
sleeps at night in a kapok sleeping-bag, he washes in a moun- 
tain creek, he eats the rough-and-ready grub prepared by 
the camp cook and packed in by the district’s string of 
mules. He is on the go from daylight until the setting of 
the sun. And he gets a lot of work done between these times. 

The average year in the forest finds the fire season start- 
ing around the middle of June. (In stating this, I have in 
mind the Northwest, where our largest forests are located.) 
There is then no longer time for trail work. The forest 
worker either goes on a lookout or he is stationed at some 
ranger outpost as a smoke-chaser. If he is a lookout man he 
begins a very lonely life high on some mountain peak. It is 
a twenty-four-hour job. He must be ever on the alert keep- 
ing watch over the forest, ready to spot the first sign of 
trouble. He must be well trained for the job; he needs to 
have a good knowledge of maps, of the compass and of 
woodsmanship. He does his own cooking and housekeeping. 
Most important of all, he has to be able to get along with 
himself. When he does spot some smoke he must be able to 
plot its position on the map. He has to know something of 
the weather and of the terrain so that he can know what 
to expect of the fire and give the best possible report on it. 
If the fire is close to him, the chances are he will be sent 
after it. Seventy-five per cent of all fires are taken care of 
by lookout men who get to them before they can get out of 
hand. That is why the best men are put on lookouts. It 
takes a real man to hold down that important job. 

But the smoke-chaser’s job is also important. He sees a lot 
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of action on the fire line each year. He is a man the district 
ranger learns to trust. The D. R. knows he can send the 
smoke-chaser a long ways after a smoke and that he will get 
there .as quickly as humanly possible—and he will know 
what to do when he does get there. On a big fire he will act 
as a foreman because he knows how to handle men in the 
woods and he has plenty of accumulated knowledge about 
the science of fire-fighting. 

When the fire season ends with the coming of autumn’s 
snow and cool weather, fire funds go with it. A few of the 
oldtimers are kept on the job taking care of the equipment 
and doing the odd jobs that must be done during the winter. 
But our average forest worker is laid off. And he will remain 
laid-off until Spring brings another fire season. 


WHEN WINTER COMES 


You may be curious to know what this man does in the 
winter when he has no employment with the Forest Service. 
He can’t be much of a ranching or farming man, because 
that is mostly a summer occupation. There is no town job 
to go to. That requires all-year service. He just has to do 
what he can the best he can. He may cut cord-wood, or he 
may secure part-time employment on a ranch feeding cattle. 
He may remain in the woods and trap. Whatever he does he 
can only devote these winter months to it, for if he wants 
to hold his job with the Forest Service he must go back to 
his six months of work again in the Spring. 

As you will readily agree, I am sure, this is hardly the life 
for a married man. Yet many of these men are married and 
are raising families as best they can. After all, you can’t 
keep a man from getting married and raising a family just 
because he doesn’t have a year-round, well-paying job. He 
wants the happiness of a home the same as anyone else. Then, 
you might ask, why does he stick with this type of work? 
Well, we must learn to realize, first, that our forests 
would be in a sad state of management if these men did quit 
their work and find some other means of occupation. You 
can ask any forest supervisor upon whom he relies most for 
the protection of his forest, and he will unhesitatingly tell 
you that it is these forest workers upon whom he is most 
dependent. Their importance is most felt now when many 
of them are away at war and the forest officials have to 
depend mostly upon young, inexperienced help, and even, in 
some cases, women. 

Luckily, the past two fire seasons have been remarkably 
favorable in most of our Northwest forests, with short 
periods of dryness. Otherwise many fires would have burned 
almost unchecked. At that, some were worse than they 
would have been ordinarily. The forest worker knows that 
he is needed in the forest, but that is not the only reason 
he sticks with his job. He is a man, it seems, who was born 
for the woods. Away from them he feels lost and out of 
place. There is no worker in America who loves his work 
better. He wants more employment and he wants to raise 
his standard of living. 

What can be done? First, we should know there is plenty 
of work that he could do in the woods in the winter—work 
that is necessary even for better fire-protection. There are 
old logging slashings that should be cleared out because they 
constitute a great fire danger. The winter is the only time 
this work can be done. In the summer there isn’t time. The 
Forest Service uses great quantities of logs and timber for 
construction work in the forest, such as bridges, ranger- 
stations, lookout-towers, animal-corrals, road-edge guard- 
rails, signs and a great number of other uses. This work can 
be and should be done in the winter. It can and should be 
done by the forest worker who is skilled at such tasks. 














There is the matter of game, too, certainly an important 
resource of our forests, and in need of protection. They 
should have salt in the winter, and many times they will 
starve if there is no one to scatter hay around for them 
when the snows lie deep and their natural food is unavail- 
able. Fish need to be planted in upland lakes; there are dams 
to be built and others to be prepared. Game must be count- 
ed; no section of the woods can be overgrazed. All this is 
the work for forest workers under the supervision of college- 
trained rangers. It is all work, as you can plainly see, that 
adds up to benefits for our forest resources. Many forest 
officials will tell you that the only way to practise proper 
fire-prevention is to let the forest worker do these preventive 
jobs in winter and use the summer fire-months for vigilance 
and actual suppression of the fires. 

Then why is it the forest worker is not allowed to remain 
on the job and do this definitely needed work? An other- 
wise extravagant Congress is very stingy when it comes to 
forest-work appropriations. Approximately $30 million are 
alloted each year for the Forest Service to operate on. Com- 
pare that with the hundreds of millions spent on WPA 
projects during the past decade prior to the war. And only 
a small portion of this $30 million goes to the forest worker. 

Lacking foresight, as many of our Congressmen do when 
it comes to natural resources—even at this late date—Con- 
gress thinks it is saving money when in truth it is allowing 
the country to lose many more millions worth of timber 
resources than it actually would were this winter work done 
by the forest worker. A little more money spent wisely 
would mean a much larger sum saved for the country in 
timber resources. 

Here, then, is a social group of men who do their impor- 
tant job, year after year, without large recompense and with 
no better future prospects than perhaps a year-round job 
when they have plenty of seniority and the kids are all raised 
and they have the best of their lives behind them. They 
remain on the job, such as it is, while some of their fellow 
countrymen are making big money all the year in other 
government jobs, but whose accomplishments are sometimes 
open to question. Remember, too, that some of the returning 
veterans are forest workers. They want very much to get 
back in the woods. Will it be for only six months per year 
as usual? 


COACHING FOR LIVING 


WHAT WITH sociologists, social workers, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, mayors, successful business men and many 
others—not to mention guidance counsellors and teen-agers 
themselves—tclling us how to train our children, a mere 
professional educator should hesitate to enter the field that 
used to be considered his main interest. 

But it seems only sensible to this writer to remind the 
public that no one knows children or adolescents better than 
the One Who made them. Further reflection leads me to 
recall that many, many years ago there walked the earth a 
Man Whom all men since (even those who denied His 
Divinity) have proclaimed the greatest man, the noblest 
human of them all. Hence I do not feel it out of order to 
suggest that any one could safely ask the greatest Man 
(and, incidentally, the greatest Teacher of men) how He 
would advise us to raise our children, particularly those in 
the teen-ages, the potential juvenile delinquents. How did 
He grow up to be the great Man He was? 

As I recall it, Jesus went up to Jerusalem at the age of 
twelve in conformity with the Jewish Law. He was lost, 
and His parents found Him. The Gospel goes on to say that 


“He went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was 
subject to them. . . . And Jesus advanced in wisdom and age 
and grace before God and men” (Luke 2: 51, 52). People 
write books, study a great deal and discuss for hours the 
question of raising children. God, Who made them, answers 
the problem in one phrase—Jesus was “subject to them 
[His parents].” 

Now, to be subject does not necessarily imply slavery. 
It might just, as well express the relationship of a football 
player to his coach. But it implies two fundamental princi- 
ples that every child must. grasp: first, that to grow up 
correctly, he must learn to be obedient, reverent, respectful 
of authority. The second principle implied in the word 
“subject” is just as important as the first, but creates more 
difficulty. The child must be taught to ask advice when he 
needs it—and when and from whom to ask that advice. 
The trouble is founded in the natural inclination of a boy 
or girl of twelve or so “to be on my own,” “to think for 
myself.” That is not the occasion for adults to judge at 
once that the youngster is “fresh.” Prudent observation will 
show any parent that the moment has arrived when one 
must teach the adolescent how to reconcile what seem to him 
two opposed ideas—“being on one’s own” and “being 
subject.” 

The child must recognize that parents, teachers—God 
Himself—want him to “be on his own,” “to think for 
himself,” but he must recognize, too, that in his training 
stage—his human cadet years—he cannot be entirely on his 
own, or think entirely for himself. Up to a point he should 
be encouraged to do so; beyond that point he must not go 
until he has a certain familiarity with life and its experiences. 
He needs to be instructed when he has reached that point. 
We do not permit a fledgling aviator or novice chauffeur 
to follow his own inclination. Why permit it in acquiring 
skill in living? 

As the child must learn when to ask for advice, he should 
be taught how to ask it, and from whom to ask it. Football, 
again, can give us wonderful assistance. It is easy to point 
out to the youngster that he has a coaching staff in the 
growing process—one that is hand-picked, so to speak, by 
God Himself. 

As the time approaches for the creation of the youngster, 
God Himself picked out two who were to be His delegates 
in raising the child—the head coaches, parents. With them 
He joined the Bishops and priests of His Church, but in a 
special way the priests of the youngster’s own parish. When 
Mother and Dad have chosen the Catholic school for their 
child, they add the Faculty of that school to themselves, we 
might say, as assistant coaches. There you have the complete 
coaching staff, and stamped “official.” No one else has the 
right to teach that child unless the parents call on him for 
consultation or, if the parents fail, the other coaches ask 
assistance. 

Normally, when the child is around twelve, he begins 
for the first time to experience consciously certain worries, 
doubts, disappointments, temptations and various kinds of 
curiosity. Many youngsters feel that no one would under- 
stand such things, that it is out of order to ask about them, 
or that they are the first who ever had such experiences. 
Those in charge of them, then, must let them realize that 
they are fully aware of the problems and ready and willing 
to help. To take the lead, “to break the ice,” for the child 
may save him years of worry. 

All this Our Lord knew, and so He told children that if 
they would “advance in wisdom, age and grace before God 
and Man,” they should “go down to Nazareth and be sub- 
ject.” Thus was the perfect Man formed. 

Joun J. Hooper, S.J. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT CODE 


IF EDITORIAL WRITERS and government officials, in- 
cluding the President of the United States, reflect public 
opinion in this country, the adoption of a Code of Principles 
by the top officers of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce is a very welcome development in labor- 
management relations. These leaders of labor and industry, 
said Dr. George W. Taylor, new Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, are to be congratulated “on their vision and states- 
manship.” “A very heartening document,” commented Vice 
President Harry S. Truman. And the President told the 
signers of the Code that he was very pleased with their con- 
tinued “close cooperation” to win the war and the peace. 

The result of a series of secret meetings held in Washing- 
ton during the past few months, the Code is designed to 
provide a framework within which labor and management 
can work in partnership to expedite the war and help to 
bring about “a new era based upon a vastly expanding 
economy and unlimited opportunities for every American.” 
The signers agree that this objective will be achieved “under 
a system of private competitive capitalism” in which pro- 
ductive efficiency and technological advancement will be 
encouraged. 

The right of management to direct the operations of an 
enterprise is explicitly recognized, as is the right of labor 
to organize and engage in collective bargaining. Both parties 
hope that through collective bargaining differences between 
management and labor can be disposed of by peaceful means, 
thereby discouraging avoidable strife through strikes and 
lockouts. In an apparent break with the past, the signers 
concede the interdependence of nations in the modern world 
and call for “‘a vastly increased foreign trade,” and “the 
establishment of an international security organization.” 
They agree, finally, to set up a committee composed of 
representatives of labor and business organizations to pro- 
mote understanding and acceptance of this Code of Prin- 
ciples. 

If this statement of a postwar program of industrial rela- 
tions is evidence of a sincere desire on the part of labor and 
management to bury the suspicions and hatreds of the past, 
and if it is regarded as only the first step in what may be a 
long and difficult process, one need have little hesitation in 
according Messrs. Eric Johnston, President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; William Green, President of the 
AFL; and Philip Murray, President of the CIO, the heartiest 
congratulations on a job well accomplished. But if these 
reservations are disregarded or glossed over, the present pub- 
lic satisfaction with their work may soon give way to bitter- 
ness and disillusionment. 

The fact is that while the code does enlarge somewhat the 
area of agreement, as Mr. Green told the press, one of the 
chief sources of industrial unrest today—the right of man- 
agement to manage—is treated in dangerous generalities; 
and others—the closed shop and seniority for veterans— 
are not mentioned at all. Until there is some agreement on 
these bitterly disputed questions, it would be premature to 
hail the dawn of industrial peace. 

It would be wise, also, to maintain a friendly reserve until 
the signers hear from their respective organizations, and 
until the National Association of Manufacturers finally 
decides to cooperate or not. 

But these reservations should not detract from the merit 
of this achievement. It is no small affair, in these days of 
sharp social tension, that the leader of one of our most in- 


fluential business organizations should sit down with the 
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leaders of our two great labor bodies and talk in terms of 
a “practical partnership.” This is heartening. It is a splendid 
beginning. It is an indication that the more intelligent 
leaders of labor and business have learned one of the key 
lessons of the recent disastrous past. They have learned that 
unless they can produce, freely and cooperatively, the goods 
and services which people need for a decent livelihood, the 
omnipotent State will make slaves of them both. The future 
of this country may well depend upon how quickly their 
fellow leaders in labor and management learn the same fruit- 
ful lesson. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


WHATEVER the Spring weather may produce, political 
skies will have been agreeably cleared for Pan-American 
Day, April 14, by the latest action of the Republic of 
Argentina. On April 4 Argentina added its signature to the 
Act of Chapultepec, completing thereby the achievements 
of the Inter-American Conference recently held in Mexico. 

This action was welcomed by Mex.co’s energetic Foreign 
Minister, Ezequiel Padilla. No small amount of feeling must 
have gone into his action, since the adhesion of Argentina 
meant a personal triumph for him in his long campaign for’ 
the juridical cooperation of the Americas. At the same time 
the Constitution was reinstated by the Supreme Court in 
Buenos Aires, after an eclipse of over two years, and Buenos 
Aires papers were urging the Government to return to an 
entirely constitutional regime, by calling the promised 
elections. 

Two years ago, immediately following Pan-American Day 
in 1943, President Roosevelt declared to President Avila 
Camacho in Mexico City that he expected the Good Neigh- 
bor policy to be extended throughout the world. The recent 
conference in Mexico has made plain that the greatest con- 
tribution the Good Neighbor policy can make to the peace 
of the world is the common determination of the American 
countries te insist upon the reign of law and justice in 
international affairs. The conferees at Mexico City expressed, 
in the Act of Chapultepec, their belief that “the peoples of 
the Americas, animated by a profound love of justice, 
remain sincerely devoted to the principles of international 
law.” They “desire that such principles, notwithstanding 
the present difficult circumstances, may prevail in great 
force in future international relations.” 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace in Washington on April 2, 
the Rev. Dr. James A. Magner, of the Catholic University 
of America, gave as his outstanding impression of the same 
conference the enthusiasm of the different Latin-American 
nations for the supremacy of justice and law. Some of their 
expressions, observed Father Magner, may seem quite elab- 
orate to our matter-of-fact minds, but the reality and 
sincerity of those nations in favor of juridical order and the 
application of justice to international matters were un- 
deniable. This disposition was evident at the conference of 
Rio de Janeiro and came to a climax in Mexico. 

This growing inter-American attitude will undoubtedly 
find a response in other countries and other regions through- 
out the world. The discussions that have taken place since 
the Yalta conference on the fate of Poland and the place of 
the smaller nations have roused the best minds in every 


country to study the power and influence of justice in 
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curbing political might. As was recently remarked by 
Prof. Arnold Wolfers of Yale, the United States might “run 
into difficulties” at San Francisco if it failed to anticipate 
the criticisms of the small nations of Latin America, Europe 
and Asia. The United States, he added, might find itself 
caught between the “severe attitude” of Russia and a “sort 
of revolt” of the small nations. 

The Latin-American nations, through their Act of 
Chapultepec and their other agreements in Mexico, have 
registered their whole-hearted determination to take part in 
the San Francisco conference and work with the big Powers 
for a world organization. They have likewise registered their 
insistence that justice and law—even if this means amend- 
ments to the Dumbarton Oaks plan—shall be made dominant 
in the proposed charter. Pan-American Day, 1945, should 
be made the springboard of a worldwide campaign for San 
Francisco’s explicit recognition of justice and law. 


CLOTHING THE NAKED 


THE EASTER PARADES this year—war year that it is— 
were a riot of colorful new dresses, suits, hats and footwear. 
It seems a wonder that any wearing apparel is left in the 
stores, so much of it was paraded in the soft Spring air. It 
was a gay sight and one, too, in which there was a deal of 
quite justifiable pride: we Americans are probably’ the most 
comfortably, colorfully, tastefully dressed people in the 
world. 

But there were other Easter parades this year, as well. 
Over the roads of Europe, thousands of adults and children 
were and are streaming back to ravaged homes. There was 
no new footwear for them—sacking or newspapers or just 
nothing protected their weary feet fom the rubble and slime 
of the ruined roads; they had no Spring furs or natty top- 
coats—they were lucky to have filthy uniforms taken from 
dead soldiers, tattered odds and ends unearthed from shape- 
less bomb-ruins. And the little children—how cute and clean 
were their verminous rags? 

We cannot, in words, exaggerate the picture. Governor 
Dewey, writing to Henry Jj. Kaiser, who heads the United 
National Clothing Collection for war victims, states that 
reliable sources estimate thirty million people in Europe to 
be virtually naked, some 125 million to be in desperate need 
of clothing. 

This clothing collection will continue throughout this 
month. What is needed is not useless cast-offs; good, solid, 
wearable clothes are wanted, clothes that Europe’s naked 
can use when they get them, clothes that are mended, that 
have the buttons sewed on, clothes that you will give, not 
just to clear out the closet or the attic, but clothes you 
will give generously as to Christ’s suffering members. 

Collection centers are numerou$ in all cities and towns; 
if you send your contribution to your parish church, it will 
be relayed to central collection points. It would be a splen- 
did idea for each parish to have a group of women to inspect 
the clothes and do what repairing may be necessary. 

From the abundance of warm, comfortable wearing ap- 
parel with which almost every American home is stocked, 
we must give generously. Truly now as never before we have 
the opportunity right at hand to practise Our Saviour’s 
«command of clothing His nakedness in being compassionate 
for the nakedness of His least brethren. 


RUSSIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


A WHOLE series of events caused Washington officials to 
believe that Marshal Stalin was minimizing the importance 
of the San Francisco Conference, and so led to reports that 
the Conference would be postponed. Mr. Stalin insisted that 
the Lublin Government represent Poland at the Conference. 
He had designated Ambassador A. Gromyko to represent the 
USSR instead of Foreign Commissar Molotov; and the Rus- 
sians demanded votes in the Assembly for White Russia and 
for the Ukraine. The reports spread rapidly, but died down 
when, on April 4, the Secretary of State told his press con- 
ference that he had received no information that any Gov- 
ernment wished the conference to be postponed. Further- 
more, the “rapid tempo of military and political develop- 
ments”—which in plainer English means the impending 
European victory—made it “increasingly necessary that the 
plans for this organization worked out at Dumbarton Oaks” 
should be carried out promptly. And even Russia’s multiple- 
voting request was still open to deliberation. 

Plenty enough had happened, however, to keep the ques- 
tion, among many other questions, well agitated, as to how 
it all looks to the Kremlin once the latter visualizes what 
participation in such an organization will concretely require. 

Participation of this nature will mean for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that it will be obliged to deal immediately and 
directly with a number of factors from which, up to now, 
it has been able more or less conveniently to stay away. The 
chief of these is the tremendous force of public opinion in 
the genuinely democratic countries. 

The American delegates to such an organization will speak 
for 137 million people who will continually inquire what is 
the mind of the Russian people upon each and every of these 
controversial points. They will want free and open discus- 
sion of them in the organization’s deliberations, and will 
soon make a delegate look foolish who can only rattle off a 
series of formulae, or who has to speak along a rigid Party 
line to avoid losing his political, possibly his bodily, head. 

Even the more or less informal conferences, mere pre- 
liminaries to permanent consultation, which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has already entered into with the other major 
Powers, have produced for it some rude awakenings. Pravda’s 
vituperations are the outbursts of a powerful and self-con- 
fident regime, but a regime which none the less feels a cer- 
tain insecurity for reasons which it vaguely senses but 
cannot clearly define. 

Moscow’s recently announced unwillingness to consider 
any changes in the Dumbarton Oaks plan raises, obviously, 
a basic problem for our Administration. But if our own 
minds—delegates and Senate alike—are united on the im- 
provements and amendments we desire, Russia will simply 
have to find its own way to adjust itself to them. 

Despite all her fears and recalcitrance, Russia knows, as 
Arthur Krock remarks in citing an anonymous opinion, that 
“whatever course Soviet Russia may follow in the immediate 
future, its national interest requires eventual adhesion to any 
world-security system set up by the other United Nations.” 
This being the case, the more effectively such a body is 
organized, the more effectively and the more fairly can we, 
in our own and the world’s interest, cope with whatever 
excesses Russia’s real or fancied national interests may excite. 
The lesson of the pre-San Francisco alarms is not less, but 
more, determination to see that the conference takes place 
and that its many problems are worked out to the limits 
imposed by time and patience. It is only thus that we can in 
full truth “come to grips” with the challenges placed before 
us by Soviet might. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


OUR FACE 
IN AN OLD MIRROR 


JOSEPH J. REILLY 


AT THE MOMENT, Nazi Germany stands on the verge 
of the precipice. Hitler’s dream of dominating Europe as 
the prelude to dominating the world is shattered, his armies 
facing disaster on two fronts, his enemies irresistible and 
moving in for the kill. With a maniacal stubbornness Hitler 
clings to his resolution to fight on at whatever cost to the 
wealth and blood of his people. If you were in the public 
eye, an editorial writer, perhaps, for a distinguished news- 
paper, and were moved to write an open letter to Hitler, 
what would you say? 
While you are thinking it over let me quote the follow- 
ing: 
I B—— to Herr Adolf Hitler: If you will look 
into your own soul and consider all its faculties and 
weaknesses with impartiality; if you will be but con- 
vinced that life is supported in you by the ordinary 
method of food, rest and sleep, you would think it 
impossible that you could ever have been wrought into 
a belief that so many thousands of the same make with 
yourself were formed by Providence for no other end 
but by the hazard of their very being to extend the 
conquests and glory of an individual of their own 
species. A very little reflection will convince you that 
such cannot be the intent of the Creator, and if not, 
what horror must it give you to think of the vast 
devastations your ambition has made among your fellow 
creatures! When age, disappointments, public calami- 
ties, personal distempers and the reverse of all that 
makes men forget their true being are fallen upon you, 
is it possible you can live without remorse? I do not 
bring against you a railing accusation but I beseech 
you to stop the effusion of blood by receiving the 
opportunity which presents itself for the preservation 
of your distressed people. Be no longer so infatuated as 
to hope for renown from murder and violence, but con- 
sider that the great day will come in which this world 
and all its glory shall change in a moment; when nature 
shall sicken and the earth and sea give up the bodies 
committed to them to appear before the last tribunal. 
Will it then be an answer for the lives of millions who 
have fallen by the sword: “They perished for my 
glory!” That day will come on and one like it is imme- 
diately approaching; injured nations advance toward 
your habitation; vengeance has begun its march which 
is to be diverted only by the surrender of the oppressor. 
With a few omissions and the change of one word, that is 
the open letter addressed in a dark hour of French history 
to Louis XIV by “Isaac Bickerstaff” and printed in The 
Tatler of June 2, 1709. Louis was the most conspicuous 
egotist and autocrat of his time; his notorious L’état, c’est 
moi compressed Hitler’s central conception into a phrase. 
Isaac Bickerstaff was Richard Steele, blessed with humor 
and ideas, quondam soldier, poet, dramatist, periodical essay- 
ist and England’s voice of conscience. He attacked many 
contemporary evils, sometimes employing seriousness as a 
weapon and sometimes humor touched with irony. Certain 
of these evils, such as dueling and bear-baiting, have long 
since vanished; others, deeply rooted in feminine vanity, 
masculine passion and the stupidity of both sexes, remain. 
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Some of these catch the eye of even a casual reader of The 
Tatler who sees in Isaac Bickerstaff the spiritual (and jour- 
nalistic) forebear of our own H. I. Phillips. 

Like Lamb and Hazlitt in a later generation, Steele was 
an inveterate playgoer and a keen critic of drama. The the- 
atre provided him with entertainment and, at its best, with 
a stimulus for his imagination and food for serious and even 
noble thought. He saw little value in plays of “song and 
dance” and deplored the taste of the town which preferred 
them to the plays of “Shakespeare and others from whence 
it is impossible to return without strong impressions of 
honor and humanity.” He was convinced that the theatre 
could be an enormous influence for good. “The world will 
not understand that the theatre has much the same effect on 
the manners of the age as the bank on the credit of a na- 
tion”; indeed “there is no other human invention so aptly 
calculated for the forming of a fre2-born people.” 

With such convictions Steele could not but feel disgust 
for indecent plays and a kind of personal resentment against 
the people who attended them. He knew many distinguished 
actors and it was doubtless his knowledge of their ambitions 
and ideals which led him to write: “Of all men living I pity 
players (who must be men of good understanding to be 
capable of being such) that they are obliged to repeat and 
assume gestures for representing things, of which their reason 
must be ashamed, and which they must disdain their audi- 
ence for approving.” 

To Steele love and marriage were sacred things; to see 
them ridiculed on the stage disturbed him mightily: 


The wits of this island, for above fifty years past, in- 
stead of correcting the vices of the age, have done all 
they could to inflame them. Marriage has been one of 
the common topics of ridicule that every stage-scribbler 
has found his account in; for whenever there is an occa- 
sion for a clap, an impertinent jest upon matrimony is 
sure to raise it. This has been attended with very per- 
nicious consequences. . . . A kind husband has been 
looked upon as a clown and a good wife as a domestic 
animal, unfit for the company or conversation of the 


beau monde. 


As for love, Steele complains that its “state is fallen” as 
one realizes readily enough if he “attends the discourses of 
the young fellows of this age.” The word in its true con- 
notation signifies one of the noblest “motives of human life” 
but “under that reversed name” a merely “brutal desire . . . 
is frequently concealed and admitted.” How decent women 
should meet this situation is clear from the conduct of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings whose 

. unaffected freedom and conscious innocence give 
her the attendance of the graces in all her actions. In 
this accomplished lady, love is the constant effect be- 
cause it is never the design. . . . To behold her is an 
immediate check to loose behaviour, and to love her is 

- a liberal education. 


Steele’s day suffered from an adroit manipulation of words 
of which the use of love for lust was 2 common but by no 
means the only instance. “The imposition,” he wrote “of 
honest names and words upon improper subjects has made 
so regular a confusion amongst us that we are apt to sit 
down with our errors, well enough satisfied with the methods 
we are fallen into, without attempting to deliver ourselves 
from the tyranny under which we are reduced by such inno- 
vations.” From “the tyranny of words” our age suffers even 




















more than Steele’s. Had he encountered Socrates at, say, 
Will’s Coffee-house, he might have wheedled him into ques- 
tioning the guests as to the meaning not only of love but 
of virtue, truth, honor and justice. Were Socrates at Town 
Hall, his skillful questioning might help us to dispel our 
mental fog and by affixing definite ideas to words become 
their masters rather than their slaves. What, he might ask, 
does “education” mean, and “logic,” “idealism,” “tolerance,” 
and “duty”? Are “liberty” and “license” interchangeable 
terms? Define “a liberal,” “the common man,” “democracy.” 

Our contemporary anxiety over the debasement of our 
language, the tendency of educated people to avoid literary 
English for fear of seeming pedantic, and the popular in- 
difference to correct pronunciation had their counterparts in 
Steele’s time and evoked from Dean Swift a sharp letter 
approved by Steele and published in No. 230 of The Tatler. 
Swift objected to “give in to” for “yield to,” such abbre- 
viations as “incog.,” such barbarisms as “bamboozle,” and 
such elisions in speech as “gi’mself” for “give himself.” He 
inveighs against yielding to the “caprice of every coxcomb, 
who, because words are the clothing of our thoughts, cuts 
them out and shapes them as he pleases, and changes them 
oftener than his dress.” A clergyman himself, Swift seems 
to have been especially sensitive to the laxity of his younger 
brethren, for among the worst offenders against correct pro- 
nunciation he names young clergymen in whose “prayer for 
the royal family it must be ‘endue ’um, enrich ’um, prosper 
’um, and bring um.’ ” In their sermons “the design, it seems, 
is to avoid the dreadful imputation of pedantry; to show 
us that they know the town, understand men and manners, 
and have not been poring upon old unfashionable books in 
the university.” What of the young entrants to other pro- 
fessions? Could their fears of the imputation of highbrowism 
and their gay unconcern with good speech in general sur- 
pass those of our current neophytes freshly released from 
their temples of learning? 

Columnists, under another name, were active in Steele’s 
day, but instead of our reverence he felt for them good- 
natured contempt. “They have,” said he, 

. . . for the better spinning out paragraphs, and work- 

ing down to the end of their columns, a most happy 

art in saying and unsaying, giving hints of intelligence 
and interpretations of indifferent actions, to the great 
disturbance of the brains of ordinary readers. This way 
of going on in the words and making no progress in 
the sense affects the noddles of such as were not born 

to have thoughts of their own and consequently lay a 

weight upon everything which they read in print . . . 
all of which leads Steele to admonish his generation that 
“the newspapers of this island are as pernicious to weak 
heads in England as ever books of chivalry to Spain.” 

Our cigarette situation is now so acute and the angry 
repercussions from our nation of smokers so universal that 
Congress seems on the point of beginning an investigation. 
Food cuts were bad enough but cuts in cigarettes are not 
to be borne. Steele would find our national wrath incompre- 
hensible and, once he understood it, highly amusing. In his 
day the socially important ancestor of our cigarette was 
snuff and he commented on it in a mood of mildly ironic 
derision. ““There is a habit or custom which I have put my 
patience to the utmost stretch to have suffered so long, be- 
cause several of my intimate friends are in the guilt; and 
that is, the humor of taking snuff and looking dirty about 
the mouth by way of ornament.” This “prolific powder” 
gained on its devotees until they “took half an ounce in five 
seconds” and like our chain-smokers were lost without it. 

At first Steele opined that men took snuff “merely to 


improve and fertilize their brains with” but later decided 
that the “philosophic reason” was “to supply with sensa- 
tions the want of reflection.” If you think him harsh, listen 
to this: “As it is natural to lift a man’s hand to a sore, when 
a person feels his thoughts are run out and has no more to 
say, it is natural to supply his weak brain with powder at 
the nearest place of access.” If the snuff-taker is a “poor 
creature,” a poorer is “a fellow that keeps no box of his own 
but is always asking others for a pinch.” The climax of 
absurdity is attained by the females who have fallen into 
this “impertinent custom.” At first it was only the “fine 
London Madams” who indulged, but soon every “plain 
country Joan” followed suit and doubtless became as ob- 
durate as the blue-stocking whom Steele sought “this three 
years” to persuade to give up the habit. His efforts, proving 
vain, he dismissed her with the despairing comment: “She 
talks so much, and is so learned, that she is above contra- 
diction.” 

Thus as in a mirror Steele’s day reflects our own, its sins, 
its follies, its hopes of a better world. If the sight makes us 
quastion our “progress” we shall be the gainers, for that way 
lies humility which, said good old Izaak Walton, “has a 
calmness of spirit and a world of other blessings attending 
upon it.” 


FOG AND FROST 


It’s a grey morn, 

A fay morn, 

An upside-down-day morn. 

Kathie ! Come out! the fog haze is hung 

In a lost world, 

Embossed world, 

A feather-and-frost world; 

Branches are scrolled in an alien tongue. 

The willow is shy with a bride veil upon it; 

The Barberry wears a red-beaded bonnet 

In a mad land, 

A glad land, 

A lassie-and-lad land. 

Kathie! Come out! while the winter is young. 

It’s a grand morn, 

New-land morn, 

A sugar-and-sand morn. 

Kathie! the cedars shed wings on the drive 

In a lace world, 

A grace world, 

A cling-and-embrace world. 

What manner of maid have I taken to wive? 

The sun seems a moon, and the old hound is baying; 

The postman is singing what lovers are saying 

In a frail land, 

A pale land, 

An end-of-the-tale land. 

Kathie! Come out! while your dreams are alive. 
Louis J. SANKER 


ON AN ANNIVERSARY 


And is it now a year that you are dead, 

When still I search my letters for your hand, 

Lay up for you the shining word I said, 

The odd thought only you would understand ? 

My heart was rebel to the wit’s command, 

Postponed belief, although I inward bled; 

On “But it could not be”—I took my stand, 

And this I never quite got through my head: 

You sleep clothed with the seasons, green and white, 

By the blue lake jagged in the broken hills, 

Unroused at day, and when the evening fills 

The hollow valley with the fragrant night. 

And never a lark’s note wakes you, or thunder thrills, 

And never a red dawn burns upon your sight. 
Francis SWEENEY 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 27th year. Catalog. 
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BOOKS 


THE CHURCHES SINCE WORLD WAR I 


ApvANCE THroucH Storm. A.D. 1914 anp AFTER. 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper and Bros. 4 

CF History of the Expansion of Christianity, volume 
) 


QUITE FRANKLY, this is a difficult volume to review. It 
is primarily historical, yet because of the subject matter it 
has many theological implications. It is a continuation of 
Christianity’s expansion in the contemporary era, although 
the four final chapters contain a recapitulation of the seven- 
volume series. 

From 1914 to 1944, Christianity has been driving against 
one obstacle after another. Secularism, liberal theology and 
Marxism reaped their irreligious harvest. Totalitarianism in 
Russia, Germany and Italy claimed all loyalties for Caesar 
and intruded into the things that belong to God. World 
depression oast young mission fields upon their own re- 
sources. Two world wars almost gave Christianity the coup 
de grace. In Europe, churches and schools were leveled, 
ministers of religion drafted and slain; in missionary counter- 
parts personnel was dislocated and the labor of centuries was 
left in ruins by advancing armies. China, India, Japan and 
the Pacific Islands felt the stirrings of Eastern nationalism 
against Western influences, evangelization included. 
Throughout the world, political antagonisms, financial 
readjustment and increasing social problems confronted 
Christianity. The task for religion is the most challenging 
encountered since the days of the Roman Empire. 

Into each continent and country Professor Latourette 
hurries, showing us the present position of Christianity, the 
storms religion faced, the Christian reaction provoked by 
opposition and the contribution of Christianity to each region. 
Catholics and Protestants have been working for interna- 
tional organizaion in the political sphere and for the return 
of charity and justice to its rightful place in individual and 
national lives. Protestants have been seeking fer a religious 
reunion, although strong sectarianism has permitted little 
more than nominal unity thus far. The author’s summary 
of the anti-ecclesiastical policies of the Nazi and Communist 
regimes is well done, but his treatment of Italy and England 
seems quite sketchy. Of the mission lands, India and Pro- 
fessor Latourette’s specialty, China, are accorded more de- 
tailed chapters and are, therefore, more satisfactorily handled. 

In this, as in the preceding volumes, Professor Latourette 
has accomplished a tremendous work. The author has collated 
and summarized hundreds and hundreds of documents and 
secondary sources. Bibliographical omissions are relatively 
few. For this compilation of missionary literature, historians 
are completely indebted. He has sincerely tried to observe 
scientific objectivity in a very delicate study, and that effort 
is commendable. The aim has not been universally realized, 
however, while at times the narrative has been studiously 
non-commnittal. 

The value of the series is evident to anyone who has read 
the volumes. Supposing this, then a Catholic reviewer may 
take exception to several features. Often the author tends to 
blame Christianity for human aberrations which have resulted 
from a neglect of its principles. Again, we disagree with 
Professor Latourette’s norms for religious “progress,” “‘ex- 
pansion,” “genius,” “vitality.” Novelty, multiplication of 
sects, pessimistic theology, philanthropic enterprises are cer- 
tainly not Catholic standards of vitality. My impression is 
that the author does not understand Catholic dogmatic im- 
mutability or religious authoritarianism. Neither does the 
narrative reveal an appreciation of the Catholic concept of 
the Church or of Catholic missiology. His treatment of 
Catholic regions and the proportionate space devoted to 
Catholicism could be improved. The millions spent by the 
Protestant missions have not been commensurate with the 
success achieved, although this fact is not emphasized. Papal 
utterances and activities should merit an adequate summary 
somewhere in a volume of this type. Professor Latourette is 
obviously more conversant with the Protestant spirit and 
literature. 

Negative criticism aside, however, the series is a notable 
contribution. Josern A. Rock, S.J. 























SURVIVAL THROUGH FLIGHT 


os. Boy. By Richard Wright. Harper and Bros. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY is usually considered a field of litera- 
ture reserved for the mature author who has reasons for 
believing his life has made an important impression on his 
time. It is difficult to understand why several contemporary 
Negro writers have turned to autobiography while still in 
their creative youth. Why should the author of Black Boy, 
for instance, assume that his life has been important enough 
to make present and future readers curious about his rather 
uneventful childhood and youth ? 

As the story of a life, Black Boy is as unexciting as the 
classified advertisements in your newspaper. In his youth 
the author lived in the shadow of destitution. So have many 
other black boys—and white boys, too. If he encountered 
any unique experiences that millions of poor boys have not 
encountered, he does not mention them. And his craftsman- 
ship is not of the best, for there are places in the book where 
at least one fairly careful reader cannot tell at what age the 
author had the experience being described in the narrative. 

One instance is a conversation he had with a youngster 
trying to persuade him to become a member of the church. 
The youth attempts to convert him with the naive clichés 
which have long been standardized in the evangelical sects, 
while the author’s evasions are those one would expect of a 
sophisticated man of the world. At the time, the narrative 
indicates, the author was about thirteen years old. It is true 
that a precocious youngster of thirteen might have talked 
as the author says he talked. It is also true that the author 
was precocious. But precocity does not feed on thin air. 
When and where did he associate with the people or get hold 
of the books from which his absorbent mind acquired com- 
paratively mature ideas? If he had ever met intelligent people 
or read enlightening books, why doesn’t he mention the 
experience? It would certainly make more interesting read- 
ing than his meticulous record of the cuffs and scoldings 
he received at the hands of the elder members of his family. 

As autobiography, Black Boy is neither interesting reading 
nor a competent writing job. The volume, however, has con- 
siderable value as a tract on race prejudice. In the middle 
and later chapters the author describes his early efforts at 
earning a living in the Deep South. The picture is a bit 
overdrawn, perhaps, for the author paints almost exclusively 
in vivid colors. There seem to be no soft tints or neutral 
shades on his palette. Nevertheless, his picture of conditions 
in the South is essentially true. 

Those conditions are unjust and frequently cruel, but 
thousands of black boys have achieved success in spite of 
them, and a few have carved out enviable careers for them- 
selves. Obviously some temperaments, like the author’s, are 
unable to make an adjustment to the Southern pattern; and 
their only hope for survival is in flight. That is the crowning 
evil of race prejudice—that it compels an individual to spend 
in evasion or escape the energy that should be used in 
developing his personality. As a factual description of the 
evil, Black Boy is a valuable book to place in the hands of 
those who are unconvinced or only half convinced of the 
injustice of color prejudice. 

In the early chapters there are indelicacies which veer 
perilously close to the margin of decency. One cannot 
casually recommend the book to minors or immature adults. 

’ THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Can REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT Do THE Jos? By 
Thomas K. Finletter. Reynal and Hitchock. $2 


YES, says Mr. Finletter, provided it can solve the crucial 
problem—how to make the Executive strong enough to meet 
postwar problems, without reducing the Legislature to a 
mere rubber stamp. 

In three great fields, he finds, there is a gigantic task 
facing America—the fields of international political relations, 
of international economic relations and of the domestic econ- 
omy. If America is to prove adequate to these tasks, its 
Government must operate at the highest possible level of 
efficiency. Yet, since crisis usually has the effect of giving 
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AN INTRODUCTION 








TO PHILOSOPHY 


By PAUL J. GLENN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Professor of Philosophy 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio 


$3.00 


HIS book is primarily a class man- 

ual. But it will serve many as an 
adequate review of philosophical studies. 
It will be of value too for the studious 
person who, without benefit of teacher, 
wishes to know something of the mean- 
ing of philosophy and of its most inter- 
esting story. It is made up as a com- 
panion volume for Dr. Glenn’s History 
of Philosophy, a work that has now gone 
into its ninth printing. 


ROFESSOR Glenn’s philosophical 

series is completely rounded out. 
The entire course in scholastic phi- 
losophy is now available in clear and 
readable English, and in a form of pre- 
sentation which is quite original with 
the present author. 
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T would not be at all difficult for a 
layman of average intelligence, and 
even without a teacher, to read Father 
Glenn’s whole series carefully by him- 
self. Upon accomplishing that task he 
would be in possession of the essential 
features of scholastic philosophy. 
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predominance to the Executive, Mr. Finletter’s question is 


how to achieve the necessary strength and yet retain the 
Have You Ordered Your Copy? independence of the Legislature. “The difference between an 


GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN | 3'5c'sre cnt: ice? of 
SOCIAL LIVING eoceeetenie ciseves ait Neeah, Sere 


There is a brief and interesting review of the operation 
of our constitutional system under the “orthodox” Presidents 








Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 


and the late Monsigner George Johnson —Taft, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover—and under the “strong” 

Presented by Presidents—Wilson and the two Roosevelts. The author’s 

THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN conclusion is that Congress tends to show its strength chiefly 
CITIZENSHIP in a negative way, by blocking the President. When this 


produces an intolerable situation, a “strong” President will 
take over and run the Government, until the Cong~ess, once 
the crisis is past, begins to rebel again. But rebellion against 
the Executive, however justified or necessary, is not govern- 
ment; it is not getting things done. 


@ A complete curriculum for the elementary school 
@ A guide for teachers and principals 

@ A pattern for the child’s Christlike living 

@ A blueprint for curriculum committees 


Now published ° “ 
Te Cts Ot Be Gein Mr. Finletter’s proposals, which he sets forth very per- 
One, Twe, Three Four, Five, Six suasively, are meant to achieve two ends: to keep the Presi- 


. . dent and the Congress better informed about each other’s 
$4.00, subject vat discount plans and policies, and to put an end to the deadlocks which 
The Catholic University of America Press || can occur between them. 
Washington 17, D. C To the first end, he proposes a Joint Executive-Legislative 
Stage Cabinet. Composed of Congressional leaders and members of 
the Executive Cabinet, with the President at its head, it 
would have responsibility for originating major policies. 
Taking as an example the clash between President and Con- 
e °° gress on the tax bill in 1944, he thinks that his Joint Cabinet 
Basic Conditions fe or P. eace would have been able to reconcile the differing parties by 
the orderly way of conference, instead of making a great 
“SACRA PROPEDIEM” national debate and a poor tax bill. Mr. Finletter does not 
expect, or wish, that Congress would simply approve the 
policies of the Joint Cabinet; but it would use its power 
much more effectively, since it would be in closer touch with 

















A little-known encyclical addressed to 


the Church Universal, January 6, 1921, the framing of the policies. The creation of this Cabinet, he 
on the timeless and timely basis for Chris- thinks, would require no more than a Joint Kesolution of 
tian living in an industrial age. Compress and an Executive Order by the President. 

. ‘ is second proposal, which would call for a constitutional 
, —_ 6 “oe Wat My while a amendment, goes much deeper. Deadlock arises when Presi- 
ge ee OR YR eee dent and Congress cannot agree, have no control—except a 
treaty, built up on the laborious delibera- purely negative one—over each other, and cannot appeal to 
tions of worldly prudence”, with unerring the country. Mr. Finletter would give the President power 
eye forecasts World War II. to call for a general élection—both of Congress and Presi- 


dent—when he felt that it was necessary. As a corollary, the 


Peace among nations, among classes, terms of Congress and President should be the same—say 





everywhere, says Benedict XV, supposes six years. 

certain basic conditions. These are realiz- The right of dissolution would be a powerful weapon 

able by plain folk, anywhere. against irresponsible opposition; for the opposers could be 
compelled to explain their actions to their constituents. It 


rooted i Di po Gain would lift politics from the parochial to the national level— 


which they touch, at present, only every fourth year—since 
Publications Department: P. O. Box 1962, St. Leuis, Mo. the parties would need to be always ready for a possible 
election. In practice, he thinks, dissolutions should be rare. 
Mr. Finletter makes out a good case for his proposals; 
whether it is a convincing one, each reader will decide for 
himself. This is not a book that you may agree with; but it 
is one that you should read. CHARLEs KEENAN 
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At His Sine. By George Korson. The Coward-McCann 

Co. $2.75 
IF YOU ARE WILLING to read one more book about the 
war, this is it. This account of the efforts of unselfish men 
and women to remove at least a little of the horror from 
war reaches down to your inner self and makes you proud 
of being an American, so that you can share somewhat in 
the work of the American Red Cross. 

George Korson, of the Red Cross National Headquarters 
staff, had free access to the Red Cross archives and reports 
from overseas workers, and he also dealt directly with 
those who had been serving overseas. The story will take you 


CRANWELL PREP ARATORY SCHOOL wherever the juggernaut of war has rolled, because wherever 


the American service man has gone, there, too, the Red Cross 
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cueelen el ipa Dediees. Nourgeass pene. Se-dele dif cnone, Uantion has gone in order to be “at his side” and to help maintain 
college preparatory; eighth grade nurse. Catalog on request. that priceless intangible called courage. Red Cross men and 
wae Ge & See women who have served in the Philippines, Australia, Guad- 


rors bang Aw a ar — Road, Lenox, Mass. alcanal, North Africa, China, India, Sicily, Italy, and other 
located in the heart of the Berk. Rev. Maurice V. Dallea, S.J. theatres of war have here told their story. And what a story 
it is! If you can read the book without having your throat 
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tighten and your eyes fill up so that the lines of type blur, 
you're dead, very dead. Yet the book never becomes maudlin. 
It’s too authentic for that. 

The reports should be quoted directly, but space limitations 
forbid. There’s the story about the young pilot who had a 
hunch he was going to die, and who felt sorry for his dog 
back in the States. The dog was constantly looking for him 
at home. He wanted to see his dog once more; two weeks 
later the airman was killed by ack-ack. Then there was the 
pilot who refused to be taken prisoner when he and his crew 
were forced to land in enemy territory, and “as the enemy 
came up he blasted at them with his forty-five. They took 
the other men prisoners. They buried him in the sand where 
he died and they wrote on his cross: ‘A brave American 
transport pilot is buried here.’” The letter received by the 
Red Cross girl from an English mother is tragic and typical: 
“Your letter helped much. I understand that F—— did not 
know that he was dying and died a peaceful death. .. . We 
thank God we knew everything possible was done for him. 
. .. God needed him most, but we did so want him back... . 
Please God he is happy. . . .Thank you for all you have done 
for my F .”” Such letters keep the Red Cross people in 
service; simply reading the book should make you a better 
person. Pau. KINIERY 





Sotprer To CiviLian, Problems of Readjustment. By 

George K. Pratt, M.D. Whittlesey House: McGraw- 

Hill Co. $2.50 
THE RETURN of nearly 12,000,000 members of the armed 
forces to civilian status will present problems of readjustment 
unprecedented in our history. Granted that some demobiliza- 
tion will be gradual, there still must come a time, or times, 
when whole avalanches of men in need of jobs and security 
will descend upon this nation. If prosperity is still with us the 
impact may be cushioned but, if such is not the case, disaster 
may well be the result. 

Apart from the repercussions on the community and 
nation, the transition from soldier to civilian status will 
require much readjustment in families and in some indi- 
viduals. It is to these latter problems that Dr. Pratt addresses 
the contents of this book particularly. In general, and on the 
basis of concrete cases, this distinguished psychiatrist offers 
some valuable suggestions and remedies, indicating, as well, 
where professional advice must be consulted. 

Our Government has not sidestepped this problem, and 
the National Committee for Service to Veterans has been 
formed. This committee has sketched an outline for the use 
of community leaders. But for this to work there will be 
need of national cooperation, for which the Committee pleads. 

Community leaders, social agencies, educators and the 
clergy will derive much profit from this book and, it is 
hoped, will be inspired to offer the cooperation without which 
peace on the home front cannot be achieved. 

Hucu J. BIHLer 





WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Ricuarp J. Rocue, O.M.I., served on the staff of 
the Washington office of the FEPC for six months. 
He has recently resigned to return to Catholic Univer- 
sity to complete his work for a Ph.D. in Social Science. 

Mark J. Bosscu (Cpl. USMCR) now recuperating from 
wounds incurred during three years of service in the 
Marine Corps, was associated with the Forest Service 
for several years prior to the war. 

Rev. Joun J. Hooper, S.J., is Headmaster of Brooklyn 
Preparatory School and consultant to the Prefect Gen- 
eral of High Schools in the New York Province. 

Joseru J. Rettty is professor of English and librarian 
at Hunter College, N. Y. 

Josep A. Rock, S.J., taught history at Georgetown 
University before entering his theological studies at 
Weston College. 

Tueopuitus Lewis is a contributor to the /nterracial 
Review. 








Out of the crucible of World War II 
comes this great story... 


“YOU WOULDN'T DENY ME THAT” 


VICTOR J. DONOVAN, C.P. 


The true story of an American Soldier who 
stormed Heaven from a battlefield . . . 
Lt. McGowan’s words, “If I die, I shall 
see my God — WOULD YOU DENY 
ME THAT JOY?” have burned their way 
into the hearts of more than 300,000 readers 
inspiring new faith, courage and consolation. 


“Everybody ought to get a copy for himself. No other 
pamphlet can better comfort folks who live behind the 
window with the Gold Star,” advises Father Frank 
Gartland of Our Sunday Visitor. The ideal literature 
for Pastors to send to the young men of their parish 
serving in the Armed Forces. 
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The Social Ideals of Christianity 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF JESUS 
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By IGINO GIORDANI 
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Aiming at a consistent social theory which 
will have application to modern times, the 
brilliant Catholic sociologist, Igino Giordani, 
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attitude and activity of the Church in its 
earliest beginnings. The first volume of his 
trilogy is hailed by THOUGHT as “prob- 
ably the best discussion to date of the social 
teachings of our Lord.’ The second volume, 
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THEATRE 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE. If Eddie Dowling’s recent 
ventures in the theatre are symptomatic of his interests, he 
is developing a growing fondness for probing into obscure 
corners of life, hoping to salvage the residue of wholesome- 
ness that may lie concealed in the core of tarnished char- 
acters. 

Mr. Dowling had a large hand in fabricating The Glass 
Menagerie, assuming the roles of co-producer with Louis J. 
Singer, co-director with Margo Jones and co-star with 
Laurette Taylor. The playbill does not say he was co-author 
with Tennessee Williams or that he helped Jo Mielziner 
design the set or plot the lights. That, perhaps, was an over- 
sight on somebody’s part, probably Mr. Dowling’s. If he was 
really too busy assisting his other associates to offer a help- 
ing hand to the author and scenic artist, it hardly matters. 
The production at the Playhouse conforms closely to the 
recently familiar Dowling pattern, revealing the dreams, con- 
flicts and frustrations of folks who for one reason or another 
have fallen by the wayside. 

I hope these bantering remarks do not give the impression 
that The Glass Menagerie is a production of merely inci- 
dental importance, for it emphatically is not. It is a provoca- 
tive and poignant play, glowing with a nebulous beauty en- 
countered all too seldom in the theatre. As the story unfolds, 
it diffuses a soft, caressing radiance which one can feel and 
enjoy and remember, but which is as difficult to describe in 
words as it is to grasp a handful of heat from a grate that 
warms one’s fingers on a winter afternoon. 

As the element of surprise is practically absent from the 
play, it will do no harm to reveal its plot. It is the story of 
a mother who has seen better days, trying to marry off her 
crippled daughter. She badgers her son into inviting a de- 
sirable young man to dinner, and gives her daughter a ter- 
rific build-up, hoping that romance will develop from the 
meeting and that true love will find its way to a happy end- 
ing. Her hopes are cruelly deflated when it turns out that 
the gentleman caller, the object of so much hope and prep- 
aration, is already engaged to another girl. 

That may seem a trivial business, but Tennessee Williams 
has created a group of characters so genuine and intense that 
their hopes and defeats possess the illusion of great impor- 
tance. His portrait of the mother, splendidly interpreted by 
Miss Taylor, is nothing less than distinguished writing. To 
the casual eye an aging crone, a bit on the shrewish side, 
she is at heart a valiant woman, fighting a rearguard action 
against life, stubbornly refusing to lower her colors. Mr. 
Dowling, Julie Haydon and Anthony Ross give performances 
that are close to perfection. SPECTATOR 


FILMS 


THE CLOCK. Though this poignant little tale retells the 
hectic affairs of a pair who meet, fall in love and marry on a 
two-day leave in New York City, it holds no brief for hasty 
marriages. Judy Garland is the giri whom fate thrusts in the 
way of Robert Walker, a shy soldier from Indiana. After a 
whirlwind courtship in the hustling metropolis—one that 
started out with no such idea—they marry and say good-bye, 
all within forty-eight hours. The story itself is thin, and not 
too novel, but its treatment is exciting and alive, while the 
handling of local color is particularly impressive. All the 
pathos and comedy that a big city can encompass are sug- 
gested through the clever direction of Vincente Minnelli. 
A kaleidoscopic tour of turbulent New York reflects the 
lovers’ moods in the moods of the city. Mature audiences will 
be pleasantly diverted. (MGM) 


THE RANDOLPH FAMILY. Here is one of those British 
features that entertains in a very mild way, though it never 
evokes any raves in passing. In this drawing-room comedy, 
a family who find just how strong their ties really are, 
assemble for the golden anniversary of their parents. Bits 
of drama in many of their lives come to light and things 
seem headed for trouble at times but, needless to say, stronger 
family devotion is fostered and the finale is rosy for all of 
them, and mildly interesting for adults in the audience. 
Margaret Lockwood and Michael Wilding have the leading 
roles. (English Films-Paul Soskin, British) 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES. A corny plot, corny humor 
and corny dialog are the distinguishing marks of this far- 
fetched musical. When a princess (Constance Moore) from 
one of those mythical European kingdoms comes to America, 
she becomes the star of the Vanities, falls in love with the 
young producer (Dennis O’Keefe) and so on to the usual 
Hollywood finale. Even the elaborate song-and-dance inter- 
ludes do not make this better than mediocre. (Republic) 


A ROYAL SCANDAL. This farce about the paramours 
of Catherine the Great is as spotty as the material it handles. 
The piece takes on vitality and is amusing only when 
Tallulah Bankhead and Charles Coburn are on the scene, 
for they point up the humor, while the rest of the cast ladle 
it out with a very heavy hand. As far as the story goes, it 
tries to be screamingly funny over the men in Catherine’s 
life and centers its interest on her seduction of them. The 
theme is distasteful and its morals objectionable in suggestive 
situations and dialog. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE MOMENT of grave decision, the moment which 
James Russell Lowell pictures as dropping at least once into 
every life, intruded recently into the life of a Midwestern 
woman. ... To leave her $30,000 estate to her son or to her 
fox terrier—this was the hard choice confronting her. .. . 
The fox terrier won, the lady leaving it everything and her 
son nothing. . . . This terrier was by no means the only 
canine in the big money. . . . As a matter of fact, the number 
of wealthy dogs and cats has been recently augmented notably 
by a shower of legacies, so notably that many people must 
have been recalling Alexander Pope’s lines referring to folks 
who “endow a college or a cat.” ... A Philadelphia lady set 
up a trust fund “to see that my dog, Boots, is well cared for 
during his lifetime, and at his death buried with my deceased 
cat, Babe.” . . . In Los Angeles, three dogs and six cats, 
heirs to a $16,000 estate, received formal notices of a hear- 
ing from the local Superior Court. Mentioned by name as 
legatees in the will, they rated these formal notices. ... Added 
also to the ranks of the newly rich is a New England tiger 
tomcat named Buster, bequeathed $40,000 by a Boston law- 
yer. .. . Twenty-five dogs and one Persian cat were named 
heirs and heiresses, and received a $100,000 trust fund in 
the will of a recently deceased Long Island woman. These 
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pets are now settled in their guardian’s guest-room, a twenty- 
foot-square chamber with tiled bathroom and boudoir at- 


tached. 


Utter confusion of values appears to be enveloping society. 
. .. Mothers are disinheriting sons in favor of animals... . 
Courts are being forced by legacies to communicate formally 
with dogs and cats. . . . Arising is a new type of family 
composed of husband, wife, dog (and no children for the 
dog to play with). . . . Years ago, Shakespeare exclaimed: 
“O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, And men have 
lost their reason.” . . . Lest the exclamation of the poet be 
too much verified in our time, perhaps it may be well to dust 
off a fundamental truth, to wit: Man is infinitely more 
precious and valuable than any animal. . . . God never said: 
“Let Us make animals in Our image and likeness.” . . . Only 
of Man did He say that. . . . In the Garden of Eden, God 
did not give a fox terrier or a tomcat dominion over the 
earth. . .. Man alone received that. . . . True, there must be 
kindness for animals, but a line has to be drawn somewhere 
as the deacon said when he found a skunk in his kitchen. . . . 
Overstepping the line, surely, are those husbands and wives 
who raise dogs instead of children. Joun A. Toomey 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


WHOSE PROBLEM IS SPAINP 


Epitor: With regard to Christopher T. Emmet’s article, 
The Future of Spain (March 10), I am surprised at its 
appearance in America, for, although prompted by com- 
mendable motives and stating in theory very lofty ideals and 
intentions, it suggests the worst practical solution of the 
Spanish problem, granting that such a problem exists today. 

The solution suggested by the article in question would be 
the formation of a government broadly representative of “all 
groups who are opposed to Franco, including Conservatives 
who are not discredited by their voluntary collaboration with 
the Falange.” This, besides excluding from the purported 
government all those who fought on the winning side of the 
Civil War, would be playing directly into the hands of Com- 
munism, which seems to be very much pleased with such 
“broadly representative” governments. 

Does not Mr. Emmet realize that, for all practical pur- 
poses, he is advocating for Spain the same kind of govern- 
ment, under the same political figureheads, which created 
the conditions which made the Spanish Civil War inevitable ? 

Such “moderates” and “conservatives” as Miguel Maura, 
Prieto, Martinez Barrio and the like have already had their 
day in Spanish political life, and such a day as is not likely 
to be forgotten by the Spanish people for many years to come 
(you cannot fool a people twice). The famous (or infamous) 
burning of churches and convents in Madrid in May, 1931, 
while Maura was in charge of the forces of public order as 
Minister of Interior, plus the orgy of destruction and murder 
of priests and civilians that broke loose in “loyalist” Spain 
while Prieto and other “moderates” held influential posts in 
the administration, are facts that should prove to everyone 
that half-hearted conservatism is not enough to stop the vio- 
lent forces of revolution. If brought to power again, such 
moderates could not form anything but a weak government, 
which would give the extremists of the Left the time they 
need for regrouping and reorganizing their forces for a final 
coup d’état. Spain had enough of such politicians “a little 
left of center.” 

The only solution to the Spanish question is to leave Spain 
alone as a sovereign nation, without paying too much atten- 
tion to the machinations of defeated politicians who, in their 
bitterness, would like to have an opportunity for revenge. On 
the other hand, one would think that “sincere and respectable 
Liberals,” who gather in Madison Square Garden to say 
“insincere” things about Spain, should rather leave other 
peoples alone to solve their own problems according to their 
history and traditions and without any interference from out- 
side. The cause of peace and harmony among nations de- 
mands such an attitude. 


Staten Island, N. Y. Fr. A. Gonzates, O.S.A. 


Epitror: Allow me as an American citizen born in Spain to 
make a few observations on the attitude prevalent in this 
country’s press toward the Spanish problem. In the first 
place, I have noticed that the Spanish problem—or, for that 
matter, any Spanish problem—excites everybody very pro- 
foundly. During the Spanish Civil War several factions in 
New York came to blows over the issues involved. To me 
this is rather strange, since I have always considered the 
American people to be conservative and peaceful. 

Today the nations of the world are undergoing a radical 
change in all aspects of life, and we have in the world many 
prominent dictators, bad governments, abuses and the like. 
Nevertheless, the most furious attacks and enormous calum- 
nies are heaped upon the Spanish government—and also 
upon Spain. Just in the last three or four weeks there have 
been two articles in AMERICA, a long report on Spain in 
Fortune, and I don’t want to detail the daily diatribes of 
those newspapers which the great journalist, Louis Veuillot, 
calls the “den of reptiles.” Don’t you think this phenomenon 
is worth being studied? Obviously, your article was written 
in the spirit of charity, but the majority of these articles are 
malicious, insidious and denigrating. 


But what amazes me is the presumption, or—if you wish— 
the simplicity of those writers who, ex cathedra, offer solu- 
tions for all the problems of government throughout the world. 

It is true that we have a certain religious tolerance, but 
we know well that neither the Jews, the Catholics, nor the 
colored people are treated with justice. Everybody is aware 
of the fact that our government in Puerto Rico has been an 
utter failure, and our relations with Latin America—in spite 
of speeches, banquets, and travelers of all kinds—are not 
exactly flourishing, as Dr. Pattee can testify on very good 
authority. 

Spain is a poor country and in all poor countries good 
government is difficult. We have been blessed here with the 
“fat of the land.” Spain has never possessed these earthly 
riches but she has been blessed with enormous moral re- 
sources. It is still the same land that produced Saint Ignatius, 
Saint Dominic of Guzman, Saint Francis Borgia, Saint 
Francis Xavier, Saint Theresa of Avila, Saint John of the 
Cross, and Saint John of God—to mention only the dti 
maiores of our Christian Spain. 

Spain still continues to produce men of tough moral fiber. 
On my last visit to Spain, in 1941, I saw with my own eyes 
the intellectuals and professors of colleges and universities 
working long, long hours and having for food a mere pit- 
tance. Just last year 5,000 books were published in Spain. 
On another occasion I saw 20,000 young Catholic boys go- 
ing on a pilgrimage to the Blessed Virgin of Zaragoza, bare- 
footed, for twenty miles. I do not believe that this type of 
man needs any advice to govern himself. 

However, I think I understand the reason for the ma- 
jority of these articles about Spain. It is the heathen hatred 
—sometimes public—of Catholic Spain, the influence of the 
black legend, the Inquisition, the “terrible” conquest of 
America and, most of all, the fact that the Communists lost 
their battle in Spain and the wound is still bleeding. Spain 
is a Catholic country, malgré tout; this is the thorn in the 
flesh of her adversaries. 


Washington, D. C. Rev. Davip Rusio, O.S.A. 


Epitor: I have read with somewhat mixed emotions the 
communication of Mr. Christopher Emmet in the March 10 
issue of AMERICA regarding conditions in Spain. That the 
article is comprehensive, ably, lucidly and calmly written, 
goes without saying. It nevertheless leaves me far from con- 
vinced that the situation in Spain is either desperate or even 
such as would justify, in view of our present foreign obliga- 
tions, any action on our part which could be construed as 
intermeddling with the internal affairs of a neutral power or 
in violation of the fundamental principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

As Mr. Emmet is aware, there is a considerable so-called 
liberal element in this country which unfortunately, how- 
ever, does not seem broad enough or liberal enough to for- 
give Franco for having saved Spain from the horrors of a 
Communistic regime. 


Binghamton, N. Y. James F. LouGHLin 


[We have neither the intention nor the ability to do anything 
so presumptuous as to try to advise the Spanish people on 
the way they should govern their own country. But the very 
circumstance that Spain—often maliciously, as is rightly 
said—is made a continued subject of discussion, makes it 
impossible to keep entire silence on the subject. And in the 
close association of nations which any future peace must 
necessarily require, it is not feasible to remain indifferent as 
to any changes of regime that may take place in any one 
nation. If, as appears to be the case from the evidence at 
our disposal, there are certain elements of instability in the 
present Spanish regime, it is surely a matter of concern not 
only to Spain, but to all Europe and the rest of the world, 
whether that regime shall be followed by Russian Commu- 
nism, or whether there is possibility of a stable and non- 
totalitarian regime as an alternative.—Ep1Tor } 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
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THE WORD 


MANY of our American soldiers arriving on far-off islands 
were surprised to find American priests there before them. 
They were still more amazed to find that these priests, in 
spite of war and destruction and famine, had no desire to 
leave the posts they had deliberately chosen. 

They are the modern followers of the Good Shepherd. 
They go to the ends of the earth in search of the sheep, to 
the frozen North and the steaming Tropics and all the lands 
between. They starve at times, and are roofless at times. 
They know loneliness and fear of disease. They see missions 
built with blood and sweat and tears collapse before their 
eyes, and they start in anew with a courage beyond under- 
standing. They know the oppression of almost hopeless strug- 
gle and seeming failure. They see humanity at its best and 
at its worst, and are patient with the worst of it, because they 
know that the Good Shepherd believed in all humanity and 
wants all within His fold. 

“The Good Shepherd,” they know, “giveth His life for His 
sheep; but the hireling and he that is not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth 
the sheep and flieth . . . the hireling flieth because he is a 
hireling and hath no care for the sheep” (John 10: 11-16). 

They know, these modern shepherds, that the Good Shep- 
herd suffered for His sheep. “He suffered for our sakes. . . . 
He was ill spoken of and spoke no evil in return, suffered 
and did not threaten vengeance, gave Himself up into the 
hands of injustice. So, on the Cross, His body took the 
weight of our sins” (1 Peter 2: 21-25). 

There is something in this solicitude of the Good Shepherd 
that almost makes us feel sorry for Him, that certainly makes 
us ashamed that He should be so much more interested in our 
happiness and success than we are. He almost degrades Him- 
self, begs us to do the things that are for our own good. 

“The earth is full of the mercy of the Lord,” the Jntroit 
of the second Sunday after Easter tells us. The Good Shep- 
herd goes wherever His sheep may be. Every Mass on all 
the hundred thousand altars of the world is a memorial of 
His Passion, a reminder of His mercy. Every priest in a 
confessional, on a sick call, every Chaplain in hospital or 
prison or military camp is the Good Shepherd on His errand 
of mercy. Every school, nursery, orphange, church, club, 
Retreat house is but one more item in the campaign of mercy 
He is continually enlarging. Every Catholic paper, magazine, 
book and pamphlet is His voice of mercy. Every Catholic, 
leading a joyful, holy life, is a member of His legion of 
mercy. Joyful things and hard things are all weapons in his 
arsenal of Mercy to draw souls by their joy of living or by 
their sorrow into the fold where alone is real life. “God has 
sent me another blessing,” wrote one Army Chaplain to his 
family. The “blessing” was a shell that cost him one foot and 
part of another, “for,” he went on, “even sufferings are 
blessings of His mercy.” 

There is ne length to which He will not go, no scheme 
He will not try to bring sheep into His fold, for all human 
souls are precious to Him (more precious than life, because 
He gave His life for them). Beyond His fold He knows that 
these precious souls cannot find food or protection. Beyond 
the limits of His fold (we sometimes call them laws and 
restrictions) these precious souls cannot find the happiness 
for which He created them. 

“Sheep without a shepherd” is one of the saddest phrases 
ever penned. The lost, wandering sheep are heart-breaking 
in their misery: the sheep who have known the fold, then 
left it, and who keep eyeing it with longing or with hatred, 
the sheep who have never known the Shepherd and seek 
Him in so many wrong ways, the sheep whose pathetic be- 
wilderment is so poorly cloaked in self-sufficiency and re- 
bellion, who are continually wandering in and out of the 
fold because they have not yet learned to trust completely 
the Shepherd and His eagerness for their happiness, and His 
wisdom is planning their happiness. 

Today we pray for this complete trust in our Good Shep- 
herd. We pray to learn the preciousness of our souls and a 
love of the Fold in which they are nourished. We pray that 
soon “there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Joun P. DELANEY 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
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DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
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EXTENSION: 1027 C.; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary 
MARYMOUNT ‘PREPARATORY Nechoois: Witsen Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 
Fifth Address: Reverend Mother 


Avenue and h Street, New York City 











College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
of the Association of American Universities. Campus acres. 
Modern residence halls. ——— courses in arts and sciences. 
Commerce, home di dical technology, teacher 
training, an "3. A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Ao Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
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Immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY — Four Year College Pre 


atory 
Danblane Hall — Grades 1 to 8. Address: 
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Catholics and the Charter 





The United Nations Conference at San Fran- 
cisco will give final form to the international 
organization for peace. 
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Hope for Peace 


at 


San Francisco? 


What Catholics should think 
of the world organization 


By: Rosert A. GranaM, S.J. 
Research Section: Institute of Social Order 


Wu.uM L. Lucey, S.J. 
Professor Diplomatic History, Holy Cross College 


James L. Burke, S.J. 
Chair. Department of Government, Boston College 
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This new pamphlet explains Dumbarton Oaks 
from the Catholic Viewpoint. Christians want 
the Charter to include God’s name, safeguard 
human rights and freedom, define membership, 
give norms for settling disputes, pledge reduc- 
tion of armaments, liberalize the amending 
process. 
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By REV. M. RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


The author of 
“The Family that Overtook Christ” 





THREE RELIGIOUS 
REBELS 


GAINST a colorful background of the 
Crusades and 11th century Feudalism, 
THREE RELIGIOUS REBELS presents 
three spiritual heroes, Saints Robert, Al- 
beric and Stephen Harding. Their story is 
a very human one, and here comes to life 
in a work of imagination and religious in- 
tensity. In a vivid novel-history Father 
Raymond portrays these great lives in that 
quick, refreshing and thought-provoking 
manner which has made him a “Best 
Seller.” $2.75 


“Recommended to all.”—Best Sellers 
“Superb reading.”—The Pilot 


THE FAMILY THAT 
OVERTOOK CHRIST 


A MOST interesting story of St. Bernard 
and his remarkable family, living in the 
twelfth century, who discovered that “it 
profits a man little to follow Christ if he 
fails to overtake him.” $2.75 


“An excellent book in every respect.” 
— Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


“We have not seen a more satisfying and 
instructive book in a long time.” 
— Extension Magazine 


At All Catholic Book Stores or From 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 












































